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NEWS OF 


PECULATIONS regarding the precise significance of the con- 
S stitutional changes in Russia announced last week are to some 
extent satisfied by examination of the full text of M. Molotov’s 
address, which makes it clear that the projected decentralisation is to 
be of a limited character. It would probably be correct, indeed, to say 
that whenever Moscow thinks centralised action desirable, either 
in the military or the diplomatic sphere, centralised action will be 
taken. Meanwhile the first application of the new enactment is a 
development of considerable interest. The Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, in which considerable Polish territories were incorporated 
in 1939, has appointed as its Commissar for Foreign Affairs M. 
Alexander Korneichuk, the dramatist, who has resigned his position 
as Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow to take up his 
new post. M. Korneichuk is an ardent Ukrainian Nationalist who has 
in the past assumed a markedly antagonistic attitude towards Poland. 
His wife is Wanda Wasilewska, who has organised at Moscow the 
Union of Polish Patriots, which the Russians appear to regard as a 
possible alternative Polish Government to the administration of 
M. Mikolaiczyk in London. What M. Korneichuk’s appointment 
portends, if it portends anything at all, will no doubt be revealed 
as events unfold themselves. Meanwhile, the Moscow paper, War 
and the Working Classes, ridicules the idea that the constitutional 
changes point in any way to the inclusion of other countries in the 
Soviet Union. If the journal had said any part of other countries 
it would have been more reassuring. 


Britain and the French Committee 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on Tuesday that 
two agreements had been signed between the French Committee of 
National Liberation and the British Government, one fixing the rate 
of exchange with sterling for all countries controlled by the Com- 
mittee, the other providing that cach party shall supply the other 
with all possible military assistance free of cost. Sir John Anderson 
spoke of these agreements as a happy augury for our future financial 
and economic relations with France. They are that and more. Such 
Negotiations with the French Committee presuppose that it is 
qualified to undertake certain responsibilities in the name of France, 
and that it is entitled to sign an agreement which confers obligations 
on us in relation to France. No more could have been done between 
the two parties if the Committee had been a fully recognised 
Provisional Government. This demonstration of confidence at this 
moment was desitable for more reasons than one. The Committee 
has gained prestige in North Africa not only by its executive conduct 


THE WEEK 


of affairs but by the regard it has shown to the deliberations of the 
Consultative Assembly, and by its readiness to respond to criticism. 
Anything that could prudently be done to enhance its prestige in 
external relations was worth doing. In addition the Committee ts 
in control of increasingly puwerful armed forces which will scon be 
called upon to take their part in ‘the liberation of France, and it is 
peculiarly fitting that at such a moment its authority should have 
full support. There cannot, till a large portion of France has been 
freed from the enemy, be a fully established French Government ; 
but at the present stage there is no authority so well qualified 
to act in its place as the French Committee of National Liberation. 


Ambiguous Turkey 

Recent news from Turkey is not satisfactory. That country’s 
attitude as an ally has always provoked a little perplexity, fof Turkey 
has been receiving large deliveries both of war-material and of 
ordinary consumers’ goods from both Great Britain and the United 
States and has been granted by the latter the benefits of Lend-Lease, 
She insists on the importance she attaches to regarding herself as 
an ally of Great Britain but gives rather too frequent indications of 
a desire to make the best of both worlds. far Turkey, with the 
full agreement of the Allies, has maintained an attitude of strict 
non-belligerency, She has a treaty of friendship with Germany, and 
the German legation at Ankara, under the unwearying von Papen, 
is the scene of ceaseless, if not highly productive, diplomatic activity. 
Through the good offices of Britain and America cordial relations 
between Turkey and the Soviet Union have been re-established, 
and while there is no thought of urging Turkey to take any step 
that would seriously jeopardise her own security it has always been 
assumed that she would so interpret her alliance as at least’ to grant 
the United Nations, when the opportune moment came, certain 
facilities on and around her soil. That would involve her in little 
risk today, with the German armies in South Russia in full retreat 
and the whole German position in the Balkans threatened. Turkey 
can hardly interpret her treaty contract with Great Britain as 
meaning that she should act only when she can act without any 
modicum of risk at all. It was announced on Wednesday both 
that a British military mission which has been in Turkey for some 
time has left Turkey and that Herr Fritsche, Goebbels’ second in 
command, has arrived there. There may be no connexion between 


the two events; there probably is none. But a rather clearer 
definition of Turkey’s conc otion of her position seems to be 
called for. 
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Latin American Friendship 

The elevation of the British Legations at Mexico City and Lima 
10 the rank of Embassies, with the prospect of similar action being 
taken in one or two other Latin American capitals, is a sign of the 
recognition being rightly accorded, with a view not only to the 
purposes of war but to the longer and more beneficent purposes of 
peace, to that great and still developing continent. Few of the Soutn 
or Central American Republics have hesitated about their choice 
between the Allies and the Axis Powers. Bolivia is still maintaining 
an equivocal attitude, and neither this country nor the United 
States has seen fit to recognise the mew government recently 
established by a coup d’état at La Paz. In Argentina on the 
other hand the situation is improving. Thanks largely to evidence 
provided by British agents President Ramirez’ government appears to 
realise fully at last how active and extensive is the system of 
espionage which both Germany and Japan, with no doubt a little 
dubious assistance from Italy, have created in Buenos Aires and 
other Argentine cities. With the realisation has come resolve. The 
Argentine Republic has broken relations not only with Germany 
but with all her satellites, including Vichy, and on Wednesday it 
was announced that a German general and a Japanese admiral, 
attachés at their respective countries’ embassies, had been placed 
under open arrest. These steps are decisive. Argentina has made 
her choice, and it is a choice as wise from her own point of view 
as it is satisfactory from the Allies’. Bolivia is now the only South 
American Republic from which the Allied Powers need withhold 
co-operation, and it will not be surprising if there too a retreat 
from isolation is sought and achieved. 


American Oil in the Middle East 


The decision of the United States Government, announced by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, to construct an oil 
pipe-line from the Persian Gulf refineries to the Mediterranean, is 
a new departure of considerable significance. It marks the conclusion 
of long negotiations with the American oil companies owning interests 
in the Persian Gulf and involves a contract for a limited partnership 
between the Government and the companies, the former constructing 
the pipe-line, the latter keeping in their hands the business of 
producing or refining. The decision should be judged in the light 
both of present and permanent world needs of oil. The quantity 
of oil in,the world is limited and diminishing, and as a fuel it is a 
necessity for both military and industrial purposes. The British 
Government already owns a controlling interest in the Anglo-Iranian 
Oi! Company. There has been much concern in America about 
the heavy calls on American oil during the war period, and also 
close consideration of new naval and military needs of the United 
States in distant parts of the world. Mr. Ickes also speaks of future 
naval and military neéds “in view of the obligations which this 
country [the U.S.A.] must assume for the maintenance of collective 
security.” The new departure, therefore, should be regarded less as 
a new enterprise by which the American Government enters business 
in the Middle East, than as a means of controlling the use of oil 
for the purposes of American policy. Under the agreement petroleum 
will not be sold to Governments or individuals where such sales 
would be deemed unwise by the State Department in the light of 
United States foreign policy. It is a measure which indicates the 
Government’s sense of the necessity not only of increasing its share 
of control of the world’s oil, but also of increasing the means by 
which its influence abroad can be exercised. 


Mr. Butler’s Bill 


The opening of the Committee stage of the Education Bill in the 
House of Commons, on Tuesday, revealed the interest which the 
louse generally takes in this vitally important subject. At the same 
time, unless eloquence is a little curbed either the time allotted to 
the Committee stage will have to be extended or some of the principal 
provisions of the Bill will go undebated. On Tuesday Mr. Butler 
successfully allayed anxiety lest there should be too much centralised 


control of local education authorities, and then so far bowed toa 
predominant desire that he and his successors should bear the 
tite Minister of Education, not President of the Board of Educ. 
tion, as to withdraw the clause in question for further consideration, 
With the semi-mythical Board now finally abolished the retentigg 
of an obsolete title can hardly be defended. In discussion on the 
Advisory Councils by which the Board (as for the moment it mag 
still be called) is to be assisted the appeal that they should be widely 
representative, with special regard to the interests of technical educa. 
tion, was met sympathetically by Mr. Butler, who made it clear tha 
there was no question of confining membership of the councils jp 
persons with some professional connexion with education. The dis. 
cussion on rural schools on Wednesday elicited a number of speeches 
from Members with special knowledge of village schools, and a lively 
consciousness of the deficiencies of many of them. Mr. Butler 
made it clear that he was as conscious of the situation as anyone, ang 
mentioned that he hoped to work out with the Minister of Agr. 
culture a plan for developing rural education on practical lines. Many 
of the village schools are of the “non-provided ” class, and a large 
proportion of them will no doubt be handed over to the local educa- 
tion authority owing to the inability of their trustees to finance the 
necessary reconditioning and reconstruction. The dual system up. 
questionably handicaps rural education. 


Short-term Housing 


The Minister of Works, Lord Portal, made a reassuring statement 
on Tuesday about that side of the housing problem with which his 
department is concerned. Its most striking feature was the declara- 
tion of the Government’s intention to erect immediately after the 
war large numbers of “pre-fabricated” houses which would be 
publicly owned and have an estimated life-time of ten years. Only 
sc can the clamant need for housing be met while the long term pro- 
gramme, which has to provide some four million houses, is being 
carried out. To build ten-year houses and then scrap them is 
obviously wasteful, but it is as obviously the most effective way of 
meeting an urgent and insistent need. Lord Portal is to be con- 
gratulated on his foresight and decision, but local authorities are 
still left completely in the dark about major issues of Govern- 
ment policy, regarding the powers that are to be _ entrusted 
to them, the financial help that will be given, the location of popule- 
tion to be housed and many other matters which must be settled 
before they can complete their plans. 


Back to Employment 


Though the second reading of the Reinstatement in Civi] Em- 
ployment Bill was carried in the House of Commons without 4a 
division, the measure evoked no conspicuous enthusiasm, That is 
natural enough, for while much of the Bill is just and right, it is 
almost impossible to draft it in such a way as to obviate constant con- 
troversy. A succession of employees may have held a _ particular 
post as one after another was called up for service. Yet it is 
clear that only one of them can be reinstated (for a minimum of 
26 weeks) in that particular post after the war. That difficulty is 
to be solved under the Bill by giving the post to the senior returning 
service-man who applies to it. The others must be found more 
or less similar work, so far as that is “reasonable and practicable,” 
and it was admitted by the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Labour that over the interpretation of those words almost endless 
dispute might arise ; to meet this difficulty, reinstatement committees 
are to be appointed, with an appeal from them in certain circum- 
stances to some tribunal not specified. It is too much to hope that 
their findings will give general satisfaction. The fault, if the Bill 
works only indifferently well, is not the Government’s ; the circum- 
stances are such that no more than partial success is possible. But 
it is essential] that the men in the Forces should be given whatever 
assurance is possible about their future employment, and the Bill 
goes a considerable way in that direction. In one respect it remedies 
a manifest injustice. The 1939 Act on similar lines dealt only with 
conscribed men; this covers the case of voluntecrs. 
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THE MACHINERY OF DEMOCRACY 


HE Brighton by-election is to be followed by contests in West 
Derbyshire and at Bury St. Edmunds ; but the political 
restiveness which comes to light in these skirmishes has not deeply 
touched the life of the House of Commons. There, at least, ever 
since Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister, the political truce has 
governed the situation. It is well that it has been so, for it has 
enabled Parliament to stand 100 per cent. behind the Government 
in the prosecution of the war, a statement which is not stultified by 
the fact that from time to time members, actuated by the desire for 
greater efficiency, have severely criticised the Government’s 
conduct in this or that particular. The more serious differences 
that have latterly arisen do not concern the presecution of the 
war or the domestic measures which it demands, but matters 
relating to the future, such as social security, planning, post-war 
reconstruction in general. In this sphere, to which belongs 
preparation for the first years of peace, it is natural that Labour 
Members, Liberals and Left-wing Conservatives should some- 
times feel aggrieved at the conditions of the political truce, which, 
in ruling out all change that is controversial, goes wholly in favour 
of the vast Conservative majority. They feel compelled in some 
degree to sacrifice the future and let their cause go by default 
because of the more imperative need to preserve unity in face 
of the enemy. 

That imperative need is still the overriding consideration, and 
never more so than at this moment when, as Mr. Churchill said 
in his much-criticised message to Brighton, we “stand on the 
threshold of world events.” In this crucial period it is especially 
necessary that all criticisms of the Government which might 
be likely to weaken it should be in minor key. None the less 
this attitude must not be strained beyond the realities of the 
situation, and we cannot be blind to the fact that there are many 
politicians who whole-heartedly support the war effort as conducted 
by the Prime Minister but are as whole-heartedly dissatisfied with 
the planning of the domestic future of this country in accordance 
with the heart’s desire of the Conservative majority in Parliament. 
It is because of this dissatisfaction that candidates, honestly intend- 
ing to support the war policy of Mr. Churchill, stand in 
constituencies to oppose the nominees of the Conservative Party, 
and that large numbers of electors give them their votes. 


There may be no complete remedy for this embarrassing 
situation during the life of the present Parliament, but two steps 
might and ought to be taken which would go far to mitigate it. 
In the first place, an assurance should be given in unequivocal 
terms that the Generai Election, when it comes, will not be a 
coupon election—that Conservatives, Liberals and Labour men 
in the constituencies, and the local party organisations, will be 
free to work for the return of candidates of their own choice 
to the House of Commons. That is one thing. The second is 
that the Speaker’s Conference on Electoral Reform should result 
in a real reform of the machinery of representative government, 
such that we may be sure of having a House of Commons whose 
majority is really chosen by a majority of the people, and one 
in which minorities get adequate representation. The present 
House of Commons is in the ninth year of its existence. It was 
elected in a time of apparently profound peace when as yet Mr. 
Baldwin,then Prime Minister, did not feel the necessity of informing 
the country that Garmany was far advanced in re-armament. Mr. 
Baldwin won at that time what was regarded as a great victory 
at the polls, and indeed it was a great victory in the House of 
Commons, for his majority was no less than 247 for his sup- 
porters over all other parties. But in fact his majority, if it had 


been reckoned in terms of votes given in the country as a whole, 
would have been, not 247, but only 41. He secured 190 more 
seats than he would have had if every vote had carried the same 
weight. If the present House of Commons did not adequately 
represent the country then, how much less so today. 

It falls to the Speaker’s Conference, then, to prepare the way 
for carrying out an essential part of our professed war aims, 
that is, for creating an electoral machinery without which demo- 
cracy must be incomplete. In the debate last week on electoral 
reform there were a good many members, Labour as well as Con- 
servatives, who professed themselves as quite satisfied with the 
rough justice of our present methods. The former especially are 
advised to look back on the results achieved by our present 
system of voting from 1918 to 1935. They would do well to 
study some figures adduced by Mr. R. W. G. Mackay in a little 
book entitled Coupon or Free ?* From these they will learn that 
in 1918 the Coalition had a majority of 347 among contested seats, 
but would only have had 75 if all votes had counted equally. The 
results in 1922 were more striking still. The Conservatives were 
returned to power. But if the contested seats had been distribute: 
in accordance with the total number of votes recorded, the Labour 
and Liberal Parties together would have had a majority of 1138. 
Again in 1924, instead of a Conservative majority of 206 among 
contested seats, there would have been a Labour-Liberal majority 
of 36. In the four elections, then, from 1922 to 1929, which’ put 
the Conservatives into power for more than eight years, the whole 
balance of power would have been altered if the votes had been 
equitably distributed, and in 1922 the decision of the majority was 
actually reversed. There is no rough justice here. The method 
of holding elections and distributing seats was such as to defeat the 
desires of a majority of the electorate. That is not representative 
government. 

This is a question which the Speaker’s Conference must tackle 
seriously. The theoretically perfect solution is that of Proper- 
tional Representation. The second best is that of the Alternative 
Vote. On this question some very extraordinary doctrines were 
enunciated in the House last week in quarters from which we 
should not have expected them. The most remarkable of these 
came from none other than Mr. Greenwood. His desire that 
there should be only two parties in politics is easily inteiligible, but 
his statement that those outside “should make up their minds 
under which umbrella they were going to shelter ”—in other 
words that the electoral machinery should provide for the extinc- 
tion of the Liberal Party—is unadulterated Nazism. It is only 
necessary to go one step further in a reductio ad absurdum and 
obliterate, in Hitler’s manner, all parties but one. Hitler justified 
his procedure exactly as Mr. Greenwood does—that he was making 
his “ political system as effective as possible.” 

Another doctrine opposed to all the principles of democracy 
that have been traditionally held in this country was enunciated 
by another member of the Labour Party, Mr. Woodburn, who 
said that the purpose of a general election was not to elect people 
to give voice to minority opinion in the House of Commons but 
to decide what Government was going to conduct the affairs 
of this country. That is directly opposed to his own statement 
that “if the majority is simply to club the minority, that is not 
democracy.” Both his speech and Mr. Greenwood’s should 
be remembered as urging that the machinery they favour should 
be used to club minorities. In fact we have seen that in the last 
twenty-five years the present machinery does not even empower 
a majority to decide what Government shall come into office ; 
- Te * Allen & Unwin. §s. ' , a 
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on one occasion a Government of opposite complexion to that of the 
majority was returned. This is contrary to the most elementary 
conceptions of democracy. 

These are questions to which it must be hoped the Speaker’s 
Conference will give its consideration in a spirit as far as possible 
of detachment from party interests. There are undoubtedly 
some drawbacks to Proportional Representation. It requires 
large constituencies, and makes the personal relationship between 
members and those whom they represent less intimate. But the 
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growth in the size of constituencies has already gone far » 
weaken this intimate relationship. It is also likely to produg 
smaller majorities for the ruling party, and the Governme, 
of the day willl have less assurance of strong party support jp 
the House. These are matters to be considered and weighed. By 
it will be a grave reproach to our system if we cannot devise, 
machinery which will make impossible the situation that arose jp 
1922, or which .deprives large minorities of any adequat 
representation in the House of Commons. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


commanders of the Lithuanian and Estonian Divisions in the Red 


] N reprinting a letter cabled to The Times from Moscow by the 


Army The Daily Worker describes the document as “ remarkable.” 
It is. It purports to give the facts about the union of the three 
Baltic Republics with Soviet Russia in 1940, and declares that the 
Baltic will never abandon “the path they have freely 
selected.” I have been refreshing my memory regarding this 
freedom of selection, by reference to that objective record of con- 
temporary history, The Annual Register, checked by other similar 
publications. In 1939 Russia demanded from each of the three 
republ cs, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, naval and other bases, and 
got them. In May each republic was required by Moscow to set 
up a government more favourable to Moscow. All three complied, 
establishing Socialist administrations, which at once legalised the 
Communist parties and created workers’ soviets and collective farms. 
In July a general election was held in each State. Only candidates 
of one party, the newly-formed Working People’s Union, were put 
forward ; voting was compulsory and it was not secret, every 
elector’s vote being stamped on his passport. In such circum- 
stances the Working People’s Union secured over 90 per cent. of the 
possible votes. The new Parliaments, thus elected, voted at their 
first meetings a week later for incorporation in the Soviet Union. I 
am not criticising this procedure. Russia had her own security 
to think of. And I take it for granted that the Baltic States will 
continue to be incorporated in the Soviet Union. But inaccurate 
history is a treacherous basis for arguments and conclusions, so it 
is as well to recall the facts about the declaration of the Baltic 
States for the Soviet Union. 
* * * 7 


peoples 


The controversy between Mr. H. G. Wells and Professor Brogan 
in the Sunday, Express has certain points of interest. Mr. Wells, 
apropos, apparently of nothing, launched—TI will not say a violent, 
but a petulant—attack on that striking book, Leopold, Schwarzschild’s 
World in Trance, which he described as “ superficially intelligent 
and massively stupid,” and on a preface to the book by Professor 
Brogan. Why Professor Brogan has irritated Mr. Wells so much 
is hard to say, nor does the column or so of denigration by a Wells 
who wields a strangely spluttering pen comparéd with the author 
of Mankind in the Making and Ann Veronica and Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through, provide any answer to that question. But it was not 
really prudent to draw Professor Brogan into the lists. One sentence 
in his rejoinder goes deep through the joints of Mr. Wells’s armour: 
“It is an error to assume that if you are not being listened to enough 
the first time it is necessarily wise to scream.” Mr. Wells, I am 
afraid, is suffering from the conviction that he is not being listened 
to enough. As for World in Trance, some of the best judges both 
of literature and of politics in this country have declared themselves 
profoundly impressed by it. They may all be wrong and Mr. Wells 
right, but I think it unlikely. 

* * * * 

I doubt whether the average citizen realises quite how zealous 
the Government is to increase his knowledge about its manifold 
activities. For that purpose it employs—that is to say its various 
administrative departments do—Public Relations Officers to tell the 
public, mainly through the Press. This is an admirable departure 
when pursued with moderation. How far moderation is being 
observed the average citizen can decide for himself on the basis 
of a reply to a question in Parliament last week. Unfortunately, the 


statistician who drafted the reply omitted to add up the items, and 
the calculation is beyond my limited capacity. It is a pity, fo 
the total would be impressive. The Admiralty has a Public Relations 
Staff of 115, the War Office of 530, the Air Ministry of 371; but 
in the two latter cases.a lot of people are for some reason included 
who are not doing what normally ranks as Public Relations work 
at all. The only other department to reach three figures is the 
Ministry of Supply, with 136, but the National Savings Committe 
comes near it with 98. The other end of the scale is interesting. 
The Treasury runs to one, and he, I fancy, is not concerned with 
ordinary Treasury business as such. Inland Revenue, with two, 
practises almost equal reticence, and so, surprisingly, does the 
Ministry of Pensions, also with a mere brace. Here is the one case 
where I should have thought an increase might be justified. Could 
not the Minister of Supply spare Sir Walter Womersley, say, a pair 
of brace—or is it braces? 
* * * * 

The death of Raymond Clapper in an aeroplane accident in the 
Pacific has deprived American journalism and American radio of 
one of its most remarkable servants. Servants, not ornaments. For 
first among Clapper’s qualities was the complete absence in him 
of the prima donna temperament. He did not become a great 
national figure by any short cut, by any cultivation of personality, 
by any parade of discretion or of indiscretion. He rose steadily 
because he was a reporter, quick, acute, accurate and honest. More 
and more people came to read him, not because they agreed with 
what he said all the time or even most of the time, but because 
there must be something in it if Clapper saw it that way. In his 
syndicated column and on the air he spent a lot of time making-up 
and changing his own mind. He was a most genuinely modest 
man and under-estimated the value of his own untutored judgement. 
But he was right in avoiding the snap verdicts affected by many 
of his colleagues, for in his career as an informer and maker of 
American opinion he did nothing more useful than teach by example 
that this is not a simple world to be set right by simple formulas— 
and that if you are on the side of the angels, as Clapper most 
certainly was, there is all the more reason for seeing what the other 
side have in the way of ideas, prejudices, resources. 

* * * *x 

Cornwall, to my great personal regret, is as good as obliterated. 
It is become as Latvia, it is even as Estonia. The author of Tudor 
Cornwall and A Cornish Childhood has cast it off for ever (with a 
slight loophole for subsequent recantation). Invited recently to 
give an address before the Youth Club at St. Austell, where he 
was born and brought up, Mr. A. L. Rowse has thus replied: 

“When I gave up being a political candidate in Cornwall, I made 
up my mind not to waste my time speaking to people in Cornwall 
who failed to take their opportunity in the past Io years. It is just 
as well that that should be generally known—that I have a general 
principle against speaking in Cornwall (though I may occasionally 
make an exception) since it will save me a good deal of trouble 
in replying to people. I am sorry for you—since it is not the fault 
of you young men. I should have quite liked to have come and 
spoken to you. But as things are I only do that kind of thing 
outside Cornwall nowadays. You may communicate that to the 
Press.” . 

So that—with great finality—is that. 
Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage 


He stamps upon it in his riper age. Janus. 
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N Washington and in Italy there have been comments on the 

Nettuno beach-head that wear the appearance of authority. It 
was perhaps high time, since no one can pretend that the landing 
has fitted into any recognised pattern. It was not necessarily any 
the worse for that; and, writing immediately after it occurred, I 
suggested that it was sui generis. Neither I nor anyone else, how- 
ever, could have imagined that the operation would follow the 
extraordinary rhythm that has characterised this most promising 
initiative. 

It is well to be perfectly clear about what remains mysterious in 
the operation. There is already a tendency to mark the contrast 
between the Italian and the Russian campaigns. That would be as 
ridiculous as to contrast the Lovat river front with the Kiev sector. 
The sector which looks towards Pskov and Ostrov at the moment 
appears as if it were forgotten and useless. So one might have 
regarded the Leningrad sector but a short while ago. So it will 
probably be with many sectors of the European front at some time. 
They do not all burst into flame at the same time ; some may always 
move at a depressingly slow pace. Much will depend upon the nature 
of the ground, the balance of forces deployed upon it and the com- 
munications that supply it. This is a characteristic of all wars. 
Nevertheless che sectors upon which considerable forces are pinned 
down, whether by actual operations or by the threat of them, play 
their part in the general plan. 

There is, therefore, no need to be excessively apologetic about the 
pace of the Italian campaign. The ground is to the last degree 
forbidding ; the weather is appalling. There is hardly any chance 
of manoeuvre. In default of an initiative based upon the superior 
mobility which sea-power gives us, and a supreme air-power assures 
and increases, “inching” seems almost inevitable. But let us not 
make the mistake of thinking the Russian operations majestic and 
these, in comparison, absurd. It has been said that there are about 
twenty-five German divisions in Italy ; and, according to a recent 
report, one has been brought down to the beach-head from the south 
of France. It is while this force is detained in Italy that the Russians 
have isolated some ten divisions below Kanev and flung a noose 
about another five in the neighbourhood of Nikopol. When we begin 
to ask why it is that fifteen enemy divisions are now marked for 
annihilation we age driven to conclude that it is because of a shortage 
of reserves. We may more readily agree that Manstein blundered in 
holding on too long; but that is a more obvious than ultimate 
conclusion. Hitler has determined to live dangerously, to make the 
Allies fight all the way ; and this entails taking risks that skate along 
the edge oi disaster. 

But in order that they should end in blunders it is necessary that 
the available reserves should be pinned down away from the critical 
point ; and this Stalin ensures by the development of his offensive 
in depth operating upon an area-shortage created by the campaign 
in Italy and the threats and operations in the west. Would Manstein 
have been unable to make any impression on the Vinnitsa sector 
of Vatutin’s troops if he had had at his disposal the divisions 
detained in Italy? He was allowed to batter away there even while 
Vatutin and Koniev were making their preparations to join hands 
below Kanev. This simply means that he had not the force to effect 
anything more than small local penetrations. But, if he had had 
another twenty-five divisions, there might have been a very different 
result both there and north of Lemberg. It is unjust, and indeed not 
a little ridiculous to ignore the part that the Italian campaign plays 
in the Russian victories. 

It is some little time since I pointed out that the Germans were 
paying more attention to the south and west. They cannot, of 
course, permit many repetitions of the encirclement below Kanev 
aad about Nikopol without danger of collapse. Neither dare they 
ignore the danger which the descent upon Lemberg involves. They 
are determined to keep the Allies out of the Balkans; but they 
Must withdraw through Rumania if the Lemberg junction is cap- 
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THE NETTUNO MYSTERY 


By STRATEGICUS 


tured ; and complete success in Italy would threaten to open the 
way into the Balkans from the west. But it is against the Allies of 
Russia that the Germans think they have a better chance of success. 
They have nothing to lose if they attempt to multiply over the 
south and west of Europe a series of “Dunkirks”; but their 
gain would be enormous. We have to remember that now, and 
increasingly in the future, the moral and political repercussions of 
what the Allies do will be of prime importance. — 

The landing about Nettuno took place against that background. 
It seemed at first that we were at length beginning to make use 
of the advantages of our sea and air power, though it was evident 
that an unopposed landing was not expected. The preliminary 
preparation was almost as perfect as one could wish ; and then came 
the land:ng, as it were, in a vacuum. The enemy surprise was 
compete ; and what the force landed did was simply a maiter for 
the Allied decision. But what followed was a period of.ten 
days given over to consolidation. The golden period, when the 
enemy command had no force to resist any sort of exploitation 
which the expedit‘on might desire, was frittered away; and even 
when at last a move was made it was merely a matter cf patrols, 
who never advanced more than some six or eight miles. In so 
leisurely a spirit did the advance take place that Kess-lring was 
able to bring back divisions from the main Fifth Army front and 
apparently summon one from the south of France. 

In the two explanatory statements that have been made the tone 
of apology is obvious. The Washington statement says “the 
original plan ” was to cut the Appian Way “and divide the German 
Army,” and that this was impossible because “the Germans were 
in considerable strength in this area.” As far as one can judge 
from the reports, they were in such inconsiderable strength that 
the Allies were taken almost as completely by surprise as Kesselring. 
The Italian statement maintains that the reason why the forces of 
the beach-head “did not push on 30 to 40 miles inland will be 
given when all the facts are known.” Neither of these statements 
can be described as very happily phrased. The second went on 
to say the time may come when we shall “ have to show the ability 
not to criticise generals when they take risks for a very great 
advantage even if they come to grief.” 

That is an Ominous remark ; and, moreover, it completely mis- 
reads the “ criticism,” which ts directed not at taking risks, but at 
not taking them. It is obvious that every landing in hostile territory 
entails some risk ; but, in the event, the risk was negligibie. Indeed, 
how happy should we be if we were certain that the Allied landing 
in the west would meet no greater opposition for ten days; but 
candour impels us to reflect that if no better use is made of so 
long a respite we are extremely unlikely to harvest the “very great 
advantages.” The mystery about this operation has been explained 
by the faulty execution of a sound plan. The two statements 
sufficiently admit that something went astray; but, as far as the 
facts can be verified, it was not due to faulty execution. Another 
explanation has been found in the rigidity of the plan; and there 
is certainly some truth here. It appears to be established that 
the failure to exploit the original success while the golden opportunity 
beckoned was entirely deliberate. 

But even the over-perfect application of a cast-iron plan does not 
wholly explain the mystery. It is, of course, true that when con- 
ditions different from those provided for in the plan were encoun- 
tered the officer in immediate command should have seized his 
chance. But the plan seems to have been deliberately shaped to rule 
out all chances. Its governing idea was to play safe ; and in warfare 
those who are obsessed with the notion of safety first commonly run 
into deadly peril. 

The consequences of this handling of the Nettuno operation remain. 
The beach-head seems to have been narrowed to a depth of about 
eight miles. Long-range enemy guns are now beginning to cast 
their shells into the port of Anzio. The position. shows a tendency 
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to harden ; and correspondents have raised the name of “ Tobruk.” 
But we should be under no illusion about Hitler’s intention. It is 
not a “ Tobruk,” but a “ Dunkirk ” he desires. The great test of the 
beach-head is still to come ; and even if we hope and think that every 
provision has been made to make it at least the former, this is the 
very last thing we should have expected to emerge from an operation 
which in its preparatory phase was so perfectly carried out. With 
the sharpening of the risk the mystery grows. There are still possi- 
bilities that the landing is but part of a more elaborate design. 
Perhaps it was this aspect of the situation that led the spokesman in 
Ttaly to suggest that factors not yet disclosed will shed another light 
on the matter. That may be the case; and everyone will continue 
to hope, despite the lack of encouragement provided by the facts. 


CANADA AND THE WORLD 


By BASIL WRIGHT 

T is perhaps a commonplace to remark that the people of Britain 

are, in general, remarkably ill-informed about their fellow- 
members of the British Commonwealth. The reasons for this ignor- 
ance are less important than the need for getting rid of it as soon 
as possible, and it is of special importance for us to get a clear 
conception of Canada’s attitude towards the Commonwealth concep- 
tion and towards world politics. Almost any Englishman who visits 
Canada (as I have just done) finds himself profoundly concerned 
with the need for a close and realistic understanding between the 
people of the two countries on these vital issues. The old romantic 
clichés of an outworn Imperialism are not only out of date, they are 
also dangerous, 

Canada is acutely conscious of her status as a free nation. She 
is also acutely conscious of her geographical position in a world 
which is busy revising all its map-projections to meet new facts 
of global strategy. For today Canada lies exactly between two 
great world Powers—the U.S.A. to the South and the U.S.S.R. to 
the North. Furthermore, it is across her territory that many of 
the main world air-routes lie. With her enormous natural resources 
end her rapidly multiplying industrial wealth well to the forefront 
of her national consciousness, Canada realises that her stake in a 
real world comity is as vital as that of any nation on the earth, 
and she is approaching the problem of her world position with 
considerable realism. 

But by the same token Canada is also aware of the strong and 
magnetic pull exercised by the U.S. and South America. (It is 
estimated that there are in the U.S. today over a million Canadian- 
born people and nearly 3} million people with Canadian parents.) 
There is therefore a completely practical reason for a close link with 
Britain, if only to counteract this continental pull. This is a matter 
of political, economic and financial importance. Politically, Canada 
is anxious not to be dominated automatically by American trends. 
Economically and financially she can only survive if she can safe- 
guard her own economy, and this means that she must rely on 
Britain as a counterbalancing factor. British capital is heavily 
invested in Canada, and it is also significant that Canada is financially 
a pivot between Washington and London, as may be seen in the 
present relationship between the pound, the U.S. dollar and the 
Canadian dollar. 

Some people may be shocked at the idea of stressing these some- 
what brutal facts before any mention of “ties of blood and affec- 
tion ” and similar relationships. The answer is that there has been 
—on both sides—too much woolly sentimentalism and too little 
mutual understanding of the factual issues. It must be remembered, 
too, that of Canada’s total population 30 per cent. are French, 
20 per cent. German, Scandinavian, Ukrainian, Polish, Italian, 
Chinese and the like, and 50 per cent. British—that is, Irish and 
Scots as well as English. In other words half the Canadian popula- 
tion has no roots in Britain and no a priori impulses of loyalty or 
duty towards her. All are human beings, and all are Canadians. 

All this is not to deny or decry the very real ties of friendship 
which exist. In this war the evidence is ever before our eyes. 
Bur it is urgently important for the British not to over-simplify the 
situation, and to assess it realistically. On the realistic basis the fact 
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remains that neither country can do without the other. Even thog§ gruct 
few French-Canadians who demand outright secession will, ¢f gry, 
pressed, recognise that without the British link Canada as a nati seems 
would quickly be engu!fed in the North American economy, ag of po: 
would retain independence in name only. which 
What, then, is Canada’s conception of the role of the Britis, In 
Commonwealth in world affairs? In general, one may say thy | jm; 
Canada’s foreign policy is deeply concerned with a total inte. | were 
nationalism, in which the Commonwealth can and must play a vig | shink 
part. That is, she relates the Commonwealth idea to internationg. | the ¢ 
ism, rather than internationalism to the Comménwealth. Ip g J affair 
address to the Foreign Trade Convention in New York last autum, } from 
Brooke Claxton (Assistant to the Prime Minister of Canada) pointe Of 
out that “Canada has a vital interest in the growth of internationg | that 
trade on a multilateral basis. . . . Only multilateral trade and mubhj. | of re 
lateral financial agreements can enable us to use our expon | |ikins 
surplus to the United Kingdom and other countries to pay for oy } able. 
import surplus from the United States.” hahd 
But as one of the most important, if not the most important, of | deep 
the small Powers, Canada is not falling into the mistakes of pre | natu 
1939 power-politics. She is aware, to quote Mackenzie King, tha | for | 
“ the security and prosperity even of the greatest Powers will depend | min 
on all nations working together,” and that this will not be achieved | amb 
by a demand for equal representation on all international bodies by | On 
all Powers, great and small. She stands by the conception of func. | whit 
tional representation—a method, to quote Mackenzie King once | ton 


again, “which will admit to full membership (of any internation } it 


bodies) those countries, large or small, which have the greatest con. | In 
tribution to make to the particular object in question.” Thus | P®! 
Canada would expect full membership on an international body deal. | ™4) 
ing ‘vith, say, wheat allocations ; but not on a body dealing with spe 
wool supplies, which she would regard as the concern of Australia | St 
(without incidentally feeling that any “surrender of sovereignty” the 
was involved). no 

It must be realised that there are many Canadians who feel that a 


Britain, in her Commonwealth relationships, has not shown all the 
progressiveness and enlightenment which she should have shown. 
They have not been over-favourably impressed either by Winston 
Churchill’s obiter dicta on the future of the Empire, or by General 
Smuts’s now famous speech, or, more recently, by the address given 
in Toronto by Lord Halifax, to which Mackenzie King replied in 
polite but unequivocally negative terms. This attitude, as was made 
plain, does not in any sense indicate a withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth conception, but a realistic approach to new develop- 
ments of the Commonwealth idea—an approach which naturally 
reflects Canada’s own sense of her present position and problems. 
It may be an indication of this realistic approach that one finds an 
increasing inhibition, in Ottawa and elsewhere, against the use of 
the word “ Empire,” with its almost inevitable colonial flavour. An 
increasing inhibition, in Ottawa and elsewhere, against the use of 
realistic approach to Commonwealth problems by the British 
Government will soon be overdue. 

It may be worth while to take an actual situation and consider 
the possible divergencies of attitude which might arise therefrom. 
The question of the organisation of world air-routes is a matter of 
deep discussion among the United Nations, and it is one in which 
Canada, by geographical position alone, is deeply implicated. 
Canada, on the functional basis of international organisation already 
mentioned, would expect full membership of any world body set 
up to deal with these matters ; and the fact that many vital airfields 
are on Canadian territory naturally emphasises that claim. Now 
suppose that in the meantime Britain should propose the formation 
of a Commonwealth air-route scheme under the aegis, say, of 4 
reconstituted B.O.A.C., and should further propose that this 
Commonwealth organisation should be the body which should nego- 
tiate in any international discussions on air-routes. One may justi- 
fiably guess that Canada would disagree with these proposals, and 
would urge that the matter should be approached from exactly the 
opposite angle. In other words, she would suggest a World Con- 
ference at which the Dominions, equally with any other nations 
vitally concerned, should be individual’'y represented, and that only 
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in terms of reaching a wor.d agreement on air transport should the 
sructure of the Commonwealth air-routes be discussed—if neces- 
gary, subsequent to the major decisions. If this hypothetical case 
seems over-simplified, it may be none the less valuable as an example 
of possibly basic divergences of opinion between the two countries 
which must at all costs be avoided. 

In the end, Canada’s stake in Britain is a stake in international- 
jm; and we in Britain wou:d make a fundamental mistake if we 
were to underestimate the power and the value of the international 
thinking and planning which is to be found in Ottawa—notably in 
the departments ooncerned with finance, information and external 
affairs. We have as much to learn from Canada as Canada has 
from us. 

Of course, behind all these questions of high policy lies the fact 
that the people of Canada—many of those even who have no roots 
or relatives in the British Isles—have a profound admiration and 
liking for us which in terms of goodwill is perhaps unmeasur- 
able. The situation can be summed up by saying that on the one 
hahd Canada is a young nation on the threshold of a great future, 
deeply conscious of a growing sense of Canadianism and not un- 
naturally very sensitive of her nationhood ; she has little sympathy 
for the old “ mother and child ” Imperial conception and is deter- 
mined to be treated as an equal (as witness the recent raising to 
ambassadorial status of her representatives in the U.S.A. and Brazil). 
On the other hand, there is Britain, a country old but not tred, 
which is today, with deep concern, seeking a new place and orienta- 
tion for herse!f in the comity of nations, and not unnaturally finding 
it not tco easy to rid herself of some of the habits of a lifetime. 
In any appraisement of the present situation as regards Canada, the 
people of England may well feel that both historically and morally a 
major gesture from them is now required—if only in the form of a 
specific statement on Commonwealth policy, recognising that the 
Statute of Westminster represented not a historical conclusion, but 
the beginning of a new chapter. It is undoubtedly for Britain, and 
no other country, to take the initiative in bringing the Dominions 
into a system of absolute mutual responsibility in the new inter- 
national world. 


STALINGRAD SYMBOLS 


By E. TABORSKY 

NE can hardly imagine a more impressive picture of utter 

destruction than the centre of Stalingrad (where King George’s 
Sword of Honour has just arrived). Not a single house is left stand- 
ing, just a few remains of walls, just a few gaunt stumps sticking 
up into the sky from heaps of rubble and debris, stretching 
upwards like convulsively clasped hands threatening ruthless punish- 
ment to those who have caused all this horror. In the lovely park 
in the main square of the city the soil is torn up and thrown about 
by bombs and shells, the bushes and trees broken, crushed and 
bruised. And next to it a skeleton line of tram-cars is still standing 
there among the ruins of that gallery of beautiful modern buildings, 
just as they were abandoned by their last passengers. Two things, 
and two things alone, however, by some sort of a miracle escaped 
destruction though close to the hottest point of the fighting—the 
Univermag, the big building of the universal stores, where Field- 
marshal Paulus took his last refuge and where he was finally cap- 
tured, and the memorial to the fallen in the last war, erected at a 
time when Stalingrad was still the Volga town of Tsaritsyn, with 
an obelisk set up next to it under the Soviet régime. 

These two monuments, one old, one new, preserved by Providence 
amidst this huge and horrible devastation, are a living symbol of 
what is going on in present-day Russia, of an ever-growing process 
of synthesis of new and old, of an ever-growing striving after a har- 
monious integration of the past and the present, of Russian patriotism 
with Soviet Socialism, of national tradition with modern economic 
progress. It was as if fate itself had through these two monuments, 
alone surviving the hurricane of general demolition in that Stalingrad 
square, underlined the need for the blending of what was good and 
healthy in the old Russian tradition with the later Soviet achieve- 
ments deriving from the October Revolution. 

The present development of thought in the Soviet Union can 
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indeed be safely described as a progressive evolution away from 
what I would call Communistic orthodoxy. Ideology, ideological 
considerations, have now definitely ceased to play in Russia the part 
they have played hitherto. The Soviet people of today trouble little 
about ideology and doctrine. While remaining, of course, convinced 
Socialists, they do not look and do not need to look at things only 
through the spectacles of a definite and precisely-defined political 
conception, as they did in the recent past. They are much more 
realistic ; they are concerned less with theories and much more with 
practical results and achievements. They are in the first place good 
Russian patriots ; only in the second place are they Bolsheviks. 

This great process of democratisation, of this old-and-new syn- 
thesis, was already at work some time before the outbreak of this 
war, and has gathered considerable momentum, especially since the 
promulgation of the Stalin constitution of 1936. But its tempo has 
been very considerably accelerated by the war and the events that 
accompanied it,—most of all by the great international rapproche- 
ment with the Western democracies and the corresponding decline 
of the old Soviet suspicions about their intentions. There are many 
outward signs of this development of Russian thought, such, for 
example, as the dissolution of the Comintern, the re-installation of 
the Russ.an Orthodox Patriarch, the new Russian anthem replacing 
the revolutionary International—to quote only three most obvious 
instances of recent date. These are no doubt very important facts, 
which strongly support the thesis I have outlined. But, for any others 
(and they are not a few) who may be disinclined to believe in the 
sincerity of Soviet intentions these facts may seem too satisfactory 
to be taken at their face-value. They are, it may be said, acts of 
policy, acts of shrewd diplomacy which may suit the Soviets today 
and be disregarded tomorrow. And the recent Soviet rebuff to the 
Poles or the latest Pravda “canard” about the peace negotiations 
may be quoted as evidence of the strange game the Russians are 
playing. 

There are, however, a great many inward signs of the development 
which I have mentioned, signs that are not visible from outside 
but are manifest enough if one is in Russia, and has a genuine 
desire to understamd their meaning. They are factors not meant to 
delude or mislead the outside world ; for they exist for the Russians 
themselves, for what we call home consumption, neither designed 
nor operative as propaganda for abroad. I mean the things you can 
see for yourself if you walk through the streets, if you travel by 
trams or in the famous Moscow underground ; if you discuss matters 
personally with Russians, if you overhear people without their know- 
ing that you are a foreigner ; if you see how these people work in 
the factories, how wounded soldiers in hospitals talk and behave ; 
if you can read the Russian newspapers and relate their contents 
to the actual happenings ; if you read Russian novels and literary 
works of recent date and compare them with some earlier ones ; 
or if you go to the cinema or theatre and see the pictures and plays 
which are Russian and for the Russians. All this provides a con- 
stant chain of dependable evidence, all pointing in the direction 
of that process of synthesis of old and new, of that gradual fusion 
of the best elements of the*past and of the present, of the evolution, 
which can now be considered as already practically completed, from 
the past theories of world Communist revolution to the reality of 
a Socialist commonwealth of United Soviet Nations rid of the night- 
mare of foreign intervention and wishing for nothing but friendly 
co-operation with the democratic West. 

Let me quote one example of those “inward” evidences, not 
from the political field where an incredulous unbeliever can always 
see some sort of subterfuge, but from the cultural field. When in 
Moscow I went to see a play called The Front. It is a work of the 
Ukrainian playwright, Kornejcuk, who has just been appointed 
Foreign Commissar ot the Ukrainian Republic, and it has been 
running for a considerable time in the Moscow theatres. The story 
has also been made into a film. It is based on the contrast between 
two generals. The first one is an old revolutionary from the civil 
war. He is a good Bolshevik—but nothing more. He does not pro- 
gress, he does not want to learn anything new. Those who do study 
and learn he contemptuously dismisses as academic. The other 
general, Agnev, is a fairly young man, too young to have gained 
any laurels during the Revolution. But he is not rigid ; he learns, 
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He realises the importance of the Revolution, but he is not in the 
gr-p of fixed doctrines; he is adaptable; he is able to develop. 
These two generals disagree concerning the strategic solution of a 
military situation. Actual events show that Agnev was in the right. 
A member of the Supreme Council of Defence comes from Moscow 
to relieve the old general from his command in Stalin’s name and 
to transfer it to the young Agnev. The trouble with some of our 
old comrades, he explains, is that they will not learn. They think 
that to have revolutionary merits is enough. 

For further evidence I turn to a yet more non-political sphere ; to 
music. I went to a concert in Moscow. They gave Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov and some other Russian nineteenth-century classics. 
Nothing extraordinary in that. But if I tell you that at the same 
concert they played also two works of Rachmaninoff, you will know 
what that means. Here was a white émigré, opposed to the Soviets, 
who has died only recently in the U.S.A., a composer whose music 
had been condemned in Russia in 1931 as expressing “ the decadent 
att'tude of the lower middle. classes” and especially dangerous on 
the musical front in the present “class war.” And today his works 
are being performed in Russia along with the works of the nineteenth- 
century classics and modern Soviet composers. 

What is going on in Russia is no eye-wash, no propaganda for 
These are present-day realities. They are final, they are 
That is my firm conviction. 


COVENTRY PROGRESS 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


ILES SCOTT, a lad barely come of age, worked on the winning 
design for Liverpool Cathedral. Its vast proportions were inci- 
dental ; for Liverpool’s evangelical Bishop had stipulated that the 
fabric should be large enough for a congregation of at least ten 
thousand people to hear the Cathedral preacher. More than forty 
years later Sir Giles Scott, “one of the great architects of England 
at the mature height of his power,” has completed his plans for 
the Cathedral which is to succeed the once lovély St. Michael’s, 
Coventry. He was bidden to plan his Cathedral round a central 
altar. The Bishop of Coventry argues that a central altar is “no 
crank idea.” It belongs to the earliest days of the Christian Church ; 
and it would make Coventry Cathedral “an expression of the best 
modern theology and ideas of Christian liturgy of the present 
day.” 

The limits which Bishop Chavasse and Bishop Gorton imposed 
upon their Cathedral-builder are curious ; but Sir Christopher Wren 
would have accepted them gladly. Into his first superb design for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Sir Christopher Wren could have fitted either 
a central pulpit or a central altar. He would have put pulpit 
or altar in the auditorium, where it could stand immediately beneath 
the cupola which knit the dome together. The clergy, when ac- 
quainted with Wren’s first design, protested. They said that it 
allowed no length of choir or chancel. The future King James the 
Second refused to endorse the plans, for they permitted no side 
chapel in which an altar could be placed against the east wall. In 
spite of his tears, Wren was compelled to amend his plans. Half 
a century earlier, he might have won the day. In most parish 
churches the communion-table then stood in the centre of the 
choir. In most Cathedrals and in the Chapels Royal, however, the 
communion-table stood at the east end. An exception was Glou- 
cester Cathedral, and when William Laud became its Dean he lost 
little time in persuading the Chapter to move the communion-table 
to the east end. He did not trouble to explain his action to the 
Bishop, or to the citizens of Gloucester. The deep offence which he 
caused might have warned the “busybody ”—does any Oxford 
nan seriously quarrel with Dr. Trevelyan’s appellation?—to be more 
tactful and sympathetic in his dealings with his fellows. 
But it was Laud’s tragedy to be invariably right. More than three 
centuries had to pass before an Anglican Bishop could envisage a 
Cathedral with a central altar. 

With the scheme for a central] altar goes another for a Christian 
centre within the Cathedral to be shared alike by Anglicans and the 


abroad. 
sincere. 
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Free Churches. Whatever theological issues the Christian ceny 
may raise—and, fortunately, they do not concern its Roman Catholie 
architect—Coventry’s debt to her Nonconformist citizens must 
frankly acknowledged. Consider, for instance, their influence j, 
1843, the year which, as Dr. Gilbert Murray admitted in this wee, 
Brains Trust, fell in a notable flowering-time in English letiey 
Charles Bray, an independent thinker and ribbon-manufacturer, jj 
building up a school in Coventry’s poorest neighbourhood, } 
wants education to be freely available to all Dissenters, however poo. 
He tries to wear down the straight-laced opposition to his scheme 
which comes from Coventry’s clergy. He is a fighter to the eng 
When he hears that he has only a month in which to live, he writs 
a postscript to his autobiography: “the opinions I have come 
however different from those usually he'd, I am not now, at th 
last hour, disposed to change. They have done to live by, they wij 
do to die by.” His friends are the Quaker Cashes, the Methodig 
Sibrees and his theological opponent, Charles Hennell. A welcomed 
visitor from Birmingham is Joseph Parkes. He is the hard-fighting 
solicitor who rode into Birmingham with the crucial news that the 
Reform Bill was at long last to become law. 

Into this very intellectual circle comes Mary Ann Evans. She 
knows that she was born for distinction. Time and again she climbs 
into the organ-loft at St. Michael’s in the vain hope that Simms, the 
organist, will make her into a true musician. She turns from organ. 
playing to translating ; for in the wonderful literary year, 1843, Joseph 
Parkes can find nothing more remarkable than Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 
He insists upon a translation, and eventually the task falls to Mary 
Ann Evans. For two years she works wearily at the undertaking. 
Robert Owen and Emerson visit the Brays in Coventry, but the trans- 
lator is “ Strauss-sick.” Joseph Parkes stands by her and gives 
encouragement. He has the steadfastness becoming to a man who 
was the son-in-law of Joseph Priestley and the grandfather of Hilaire 
Belloc. In the end the task is done. Twelve years later Mary Ann 
Evans is world-famous as George Eliot, author of Scenes of Clerical 
Life and Adam Bede. 

With fame went the fatal breach with her family and with some 
of her Coventry friends. George Henry Lewes persuaded her to 
write of the Warwickshire life which surrounded her childhood. 
He also persuaded her to live with him as his wife, and a Victorian 
who “lived in sin” was beyond the pale. The searchlight has played 
upon the ladies whom Harriet Martineau gathered together for a 
discussion on George Eliot’s conduct. On the whole the Coventry 
friends emerge with honour. Some were less flexible in their 
judgement than others. They meant, at least, to judge aright. A 
critical and intelligent Nonconformist influence continued in Coventry 
long after the luminous association with George Eliot had come to 
an end. Charles Gore found it a useful ally when he became Bishop 
of Worcester. The Dean of Windsor acknowledged the help which 
he received from the Coventry Nonconformists when, as Vicar and 
Sub-Dean of St. Michael’s before the last war, he was seeking funds 
to enable Warwickshire to be separated from the diocese of 
Worcester. Fortunately, the links between Coventry and Worcester 
are not completely broken, for the present Bishop of Worcester is 
Dr. Wilson Cash. 

When George Eliot followed Lewes’ advice and learned to portray 
Warwickshire life, she ensured her posthumous fame. It is not a 
fair criticism of Dr. Gorton’s scheme that it takes no account of the 
Dodsons. They still inhabit many of the Warwickshire farm- 
houses. They have little of the love of experiment and innovation 
which belongs, for instance, to the citizens of Liverpool. They were 
glad to find that the graceful spires of St. Michael’s, Holy Trinity 
and St. John’s withstood the blitzkrieg ordeal. As they wait for 
their train at Coventry, they can, like Tennyson, still hang 


“with grooms and porters on the bridge 
To watch the three tall spires.” 


They think, no doubt, that schemes for a new St. Michael’s should 
wait until the war is over, until the war-workers now crowded into 
Coventry have gone home and until the Dodson menfolk have put 
off their uniforms and Warwickshire has had a chance of returning 
to its ancient and well-tried ways. 
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IS ENGLISH DOOMED ? 


By C. S. LEWIS 

REAT changes in the life of a nation often pass unnoticed. 

Probably few are aware that the serious study of English at 
English Universities is likely to become extinct. The death-warrant 
js not yet signed, but it has been made out. You may read it in the 
Norwood Report. A balanced scheme of education must try to 
avoid two evils. On the one hand the interests of those boys who 
will never reach a University must not be sacrificed by a curriculum 
based on academic requirements. On the other, the liberty of the 
University must not be destroyed by allowing the requirements of 
schoolboys to dictate its forms of study. It is into this second trap 
that the writers of the Report have fallen. Its authors are convinced 
that what they mean by “English” can be supplied “by any 
teacher” (p. 94). “Premature external examination” in this sub- 
ject is deprecated (p. 96); and I am not clear when, if ever, the 
moment of “ maturity” is supposed to arrive. English scholars are 
not wanted as teachers. Universities are to devise “ a general honours 
degree involving English and... some other subject” (p. 97); 
not because English studies will thus flourish, but to suit the schools. 

No instructed person to whom I have talked doubts that these 
proposals, if accepted, mean the end of English as an academic dis- 
cipline. A subject in which there are no external examinations will 
lead to no State scholarships ; one in which no school teachers are 
required will lead to no livelihoods. The door into academic English, 
and the door out of it, have both been bricked up. The English 
Faculty in every University thus becomes a faculty without students. 
At some of the largest Universities, no doubt, there will still be a 
Professor of English, as there is a Professor of Sanskrit or of Byzan- 
tine Greek, and four or five students (in a good year) may attend 
his lectures. But as an important element in the intellectual life 
of the country the thing will be dead. We may confidently hope, 
indeed, that English scholarship will survive abroad, notably in 
America and Germany ; it will not survive here. 

There are some who will welcome this result. English faculties 
have a habit of being obtrusive. The strongly modernist and radical 
character of the Cambridge Tripos, and what has been called (with 
exaggeration) the disquietingly Christian flavour of the Oxford 
“Schools,” may each, in its different way, offend. Taken together, 
they are certainly a warning that if you want a mass-produced 
orthodoxy you will be ill-advised to let the young study our national 
literature, for it is a realm where tout arrive; but I do not think 
the Report was inspired by such considerations. If it kills English 
scholarship it will probably have done so inadvertently ; its views 
are the result of honest misunderstanding. It believes that “any 
teacher” in the course of teaching his own special subject can teach 
clear and logical English. The view would have been plausible 
when the oldest of those who made the Report were themselves 
at school. For them all teachers had been trained in the Classics. 
The results of that discipline on English style were not, it is true, 
so good as is often claimed, but it removed at least the worst bar- 
barisms. Since then the Classics have almost been routed. Unless 
English, seriously studied, succeeds to their place, the English which 
“any teacher” inculcates in the course of teaching something else 
will be at best the reflection of his favourite newspaper and at worst 
the technical jargon of his own subject. 

The danger is lest the views of the Report should be generally 
approved (as they were possibly formed) under a misunderstanding 
of the real nature of English scholarship. Many will think it reason- 
able to examine children in geography or (Heaven help us!) in 
Divinity, yet not in English, on the ground that geography and 
Divinity were never intended to entertain, whereas Literature was. 
The teaching of English Literature, in fact, is conceived simply as 
an aid to “appreciation.” And appreciation is, to be sure, a sine 
qua non. To have laughed at the jokes, shuddered at the tragedy, 
wept at the pathos—this is as necessary as to have learned grammar. 
But neither grammar nor appreciation is the ultimate End. 

The true aim of literary studies is to lift the student out of his 
Provincialism by making him “the spectator,” if not of all, yet of 
much, “time and existence.” 
who has been brought by good (and therefore mutually disagreeing) 
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teachers to meet the past where alone the past still lives, is taken 
out of the narrowness of his own age and class into a more public 
world. He is learning the true Phaenomenologie des Geistes ; dis- 
covering what varieties there are in Man. “ History” alone will not 
do, for it studies the past mainly in secondary authorities. It is 
possible to “do History” for years without knowing at the end 
what it felt like to be an Anglo-Saxon eorl, a cavalier, an eighteenth- 
The gold behind the paper currency 
is to be found, almost exclusively, in literature. In it lies deliverance 
from the tyranny of generalisations and catchwords. Its students 
know (for example) what diverse realities—Launcelot, Baron Brad- 
wardine, Mulvaney—hide behind the word militarism. If I regard 
the English Faculties at our Universities as the chief guardians 
(under modern conditions) of the Humanities, I may doubtless be 
misled by partiality for studies to which I owe so much; yet in a 
way I am well placed for judging. I have been pupil and teacher 
alike in Literae Humaniores, pupil, and teacher alike in English ; in 
the History School (I confess) teacher only. If anyone said that 
English was now the most liberal—and liberating—discipline of the 
three, I should not find it easy to contradict him. 

“In this time, place, and fortune,” said Sidney’s Musidorus, “ it is 
lawfull for us to speake gloriously ”—for he spoke in the condemned 
cell. If England, departing from the practice of Greece and Rome, 
is about to banish the systematic study of her own literature, it is 
an honest pride to remember before the blow falls what fruits that 
study has borne during its short existence. They challenge com- 
parison with those of any discipline whatever. We have lived scarcely 
a hundred years, we English scholars. In that time we have given 
our country the greatest dictionary in the world. We have put into 
print a vast body of mediaeval literature hitherto imprisoned in manu- 
We have established the text of Shakespeare. We have 
interpreted that of Chaucer. We have transmitted to our most recent 
poets the influence of our most ancient. We can claim as our own 
the rich humanity of Raleigh, the more astringent genius of W. P. 
Ker, the patient wisdom of R. W. Chambers, and (further back) 
such tough old giants as Skeat, Furnivail, York Powell, Joseph 
Wright. More recently at Cambridge we have begun an enquiry 
into the nature of literary experience which has no real precedent 
later than Aristotle. Most recently of all, at Oxford, we have (first 
of all Faculties in all Universities) conducted an Examination for 
Englishmen now behind barbed wire in Germany. We felt, as we 
read and re-read the answers, which told of so many hours usefully 
and delightedly passed in prison, that the labour had been immensely 
worth while. Here, we thought, was an incontestable witness to 
the value, not simply of “ appreciation,” but of a steady march down 
centuries of changing sentiment, thought, and manners. Here, we 
thought, was a good augury for the future. We did net yet know 
that our prize, like Launcelot’s, was death. 

The Board of Education carries heavier metal than those wha 
are merely scholars and Englishmen. If it resolves to sink us, it 
can. But it is desirable that a rather larger public should know what 
exactly it is that is going down. 


BATTLE-FIELD 


Across the meadow and the stream, 
The phantom of a winter’s dream, 
Her raiment shining and her face 

A star within the mvon’s embrace, 
She floated on the night’s deep glance 
As softly as the snows advance. 

The fountain of the stars, the spray 
Of astral and of lunar ray 

Lit frost upon the meadow there ; 
The Heap of Death rose great with fear; 
There shining bright the stars revealed 
Her in a blood-red mantle veiled. 
When gain beats crvstal in the night 
Sull, when the moon is frozen bright 
Like sour green silver fruit, and down 
The furrow waves a golden crown, 
They say the fleeting shade of her 

Is sadder than the evening star. 


century country gentleman. 


script. 


Drana JAMES. 








MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


I SELDOM listen to Radio Paris, since of all enemy transmissions 
it is the one which fills me with the deepest disgust. It is intoler- 
able that the French language, which for two thousand years has been 
fashioned as the vehicle of reasonable truth, should be used by 
Laval as an exhaust-pipe for his noxious gases. The voices of the 
announcers, persuasive and modulated as are our own, use the lan- 
guage of Racine to utter mean reptilian thoughts and the language 
of Renan to tell lies. Yet at times I turn the thing on, curious to 
hear how they deal with the disasters which their friends are ex- 
periencing on the eastern front, curious to learn whether or no 
they will even mention the prowess of General Juin’s forces in the 
area of Cassino. Always I turn the knob off again in: sadness and 
anger. But the other night, waiting for some belated visitor, I again 
allowed Radio Paris to defile my room, and was at once arrested 
by a change of tone. They were talking quite seriously, quite sin- 
cerely, about someone who was dead. They were giving the 
obituary of Jean Giraudoux. The placid voice went on reciting 
the names of books which, in the days when Europe was still 
Europe, had given me such pleasure ; recalling plays which, in the 
happy winter of 1938, had been produced at the Theatre francais. 
The French have always been adept at funeral orations, and this 
obituary of a good man and a gifted artist was sympathetic and well 
framed. But as I listened the speaker passed on to more recent 
years and spoke of Giraudoux’s loyalty to the Marshal and to the 
Vichy system. How strange that such a thing should have hap- 
pened to Jean Giraudoux! How strange that this sensitive and 
impassioned patriot should be proclaimed by Radio Paris as one 
of its staunchest friends! 


* * * * 


Giraudoux was the type of man who is convinced that the desir- 
able must be an illusion and that reality must clways be disagree- 
able. He was a romantic pessimist, and would wake from the most 
opalescent dreams—and “opalescent” was in fact one of his 
favourite words—to find that a piece of coal had fallen from the 
fire and burnt an ugly hole upon the Aubusson. He would describe 
the most generous emotions and the loveliest vegetation, but in 
the end his heroines would slip the diamonds back into their reti- 
cules, and his orchids, when examined, would disclose a viscous 
fluid stinking with putrefaction. The most characteristic of his 
many books is perhaps Suzanne et le Pacifique. A French school- 
girl wins a competition set by an Australian newspaper. Her reward 
is a first-class ticket to the Antipodes. The ship strikes a coral 
reef, and Suzanne upon her little raft is cast up upon a desert 
island, where she remains three years. She becomes one with 
Nature; the parrots perch upon her shoulders and a penguin trots 
beside her as she walks naked along the beach. She is not conscious 
of any need for human companionship, she is conscious only of some 
deep desire which gnaws like hunger at her heart. Then suddenly 
one night there is a terrific cannonade, and the parrots of her island 
wake from their sleep and circle screaming among the stars. Next 
morning the dead body of a sailor is washed up upon the beach ; 
Suzanne tends him lovingly, covering his huge frame with parrot 
feathers and red flowers. More bodies are washed up, English and 
German ; in the pocket of one sailor is a newspaper, and she reads 
names which are unfamiliar to her—the Marne, Joffre, French, 
Foch. She realises that Europe is at war. Finally, she is rescued 
by an English yacht; she faints with enthusiasm as their hands 
touch her ; she opens her eyes. “ Please lend me a handkerchief ” 
are the first words she utters, after a silence of three years. 





. * * . 


Giraudoux was typically French in that his intelligence was always 
at war with his imagination. He would curb his own sentimentality, 
either by laughing at it or else by describing it in the crudest terms. 
His passion for the incongruous was sur-realistic. A boy in Paris 
falls in love with a girl; he starts to follow her about; she is 
delighted by this episode and describes it with relish. “ Every 
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morning he would wait for me outside my hotel. He would 
his stand outside a shop in the window of which anatomical mod 
were displayed. There were varnished models of lungs, wax mode 
of livers, heads cut in half which smelt of fresh bread, since the 
was a baker’s oven in the basement. If one looked down through 
the skeletons one could see the baker below, white and well-nourishe, 
a plump phantom. Once I had passed the shop the young mp 
would follow me at a distance, no longer interested in the huma, 
frame, in eyeballs, or knee-caps, but stroking cats as he went alon 
stroking dogs, and invariably at the door of one café a huge Ney. 
foundland, who was so affectionate that he would collapse sideways 
on to the hand which patted him.” It is in such fantastic term: 
that Giraudoux always tends to describe things which affect his 
sentimentality: Paris, the memories of his own childhood, a spring 
morning and young people who are falling in love. When dealing 
with the intrigues and legends of the gods and goddesses, as ip 
Amphitryon 38, this method is highly entertaining ; but in giving 
a mythological twist to contemporary events, Giraudoux obscured, 
more than he illumined, reality. 


* * * * 


He came from the Limousin, and would always claim that this 
area of France gives to its children a special gift of perspicacity, 
He would assert that those born in the Limousin were from their 
childhood able, not only to see things, but to see through them, 
This habit of intellectual penetration was not diminished by th 
Ecole Normale, which teaches its pupils that nothing can be valid 
unless verified by the stark processes of reason. He studied German 
carefully and remained all his life, as he confesses in Siegfried e 
le Limousin, at once horrified and fascinated by the violent neurosis 
of the German mind. He entered the French diplomatic service 
and after some years in Scandinavian Legations became director of 
the department at the Quai d’Orsay which deals with the “ service 
des oeuvres a Tétranger,” corresponding more or less to our own 
British Council. The French Foreign Office welcomes and retains 
those of its members who acquire a literary reputation. As an 
official and as a writer Giraudoux was doubly esteemed. And the 
an unfortunate thing happened. With the outbreak of war he was 
appointed a director of the French M. of I. It had not at that date 
been discovered that men of literary temperament are wholly 
unsuited for such a position, and within a few weeks the unfortunate 
Jean Giraudoux found himself the centre of a typhoon of vituperation. 
Within a few months he was replaced by a man better acquainted 
with the needs and sensibilities of the Press. And then came the 
break-through of Sedan and the capitulation of Bordeaux. Giraudoux 
decided to remain in France and to support the Marshal. 


* * * * 


His pessimism, at the crucial moment, got the better of his 
romanticism ; his perspicacity conquered his illusions ; his reason 
triumphed over his hopes. Giraudoux was never able to believe the 
things which his heart ached to believe ; even when talking to him 
one would observe at the back of his eye a little spark kindled by 
the Ecole Normale which was a spark of doubt. No man has ever 
loved France so passionately or so delicately as Giraudoux loved 
her; no man can have desired more deeply than he desired to 
believe that the fact of German victory was a nightmare and the 
dream of British victory something more than an illusion. But he 
had trained his mind to act logically and to curb the fantasies of his 
imagination. Even when his son, Jean Pierre Giraudous, 
joined the Fighting French the father remained behind suffering 
excruciating doubts. Had he been a little less sensitive he would 
have been less of a martyr ; had he been a little less intelligent he 
might have proved more of a hero. He reminds us that not all who 
served Vichy were treacherous, unpatriotic, or self-seeking men. 
His books survive him ; lovely petals from a tree that was sterile 
of all lasting fruit. 
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THE THEATRE 


«A Soldier for Christmas.’’ At Wyndham’s. 

As far as I know this is Mr. Reginald Beckwith’s first play in the 
West End, although his name is not unknown to discriminating 
theatre-goers as the author of some of the brighter and more intelii- 
gent items in various successful revues. A Soldier for Christmas 
shows that he has a real theatrical flair, for if he has attempted to 
blend social criticism and general ideas into his comedy of middle- 
class life in the country during the present war he does not let mere 
tal spoil his dramatic situations. In fact this is an excellent light 
comedy in which an amusing situation (the daughter of the house 
and the maid-servant both falling in love with the Canadian soldier 
allotted to the family as a guest over Christmas) is thoroughly worked 
out with a much firmer grip and insight into essentials and with far 
less sentimentality than is conventionally customary. In the vigorous 
and thoroughly exciting slanging-match which eventually ensues 
between the two young women Mr. Beckwith has, I suspect, taken 
a hint from Noel Coward. In any case, this scene can stand com- 
parison with the best of Mr. Coward at this sort of thing—of which, 
so far, he has been the unrivalled master. 

We are indeed asked to swallow one great improbability, but this 
is next to nothing in the theatre nowadays when so many plays are 
a mere tissue (and often a very ill-woven one at that!) of improba- 
bilities from start to finish. But verisimilitude in all the arts has 
come to be the quality least of all in demand ; so we can forgive 
Mr. Beckwith if he asks us to assume that it is likely that a young 
grown-up woman, who is already—as we are shown—pursued by 
an intelligent and determined lover, should so instantaneously and 
utterly fall in love with a complete stranger who is not depicted as 
anything more than sensible and good-humoured. Apart from this 
there is nothing to strain our credulity and there is much deft 
traditional character-drawing. The conversations about democracy, 
and the revolutionary threats of the charwoman (a part vividly acted 
by Frances Waring) are kept in their place as appropriate war-time 
local colour, while the result of the daughter’s frontal attack on the 
soldier is cleverly kept secret by the author, so that the audience as 
well as the bewildered parents are in a state of dramatic suspense 
throughout the last act. Pauline Letts acted brilliantly as the daughter, 
but her strong and attractive personality necessarily reinforces the 
inherent unlikelihood of her attitude. As the maid Millie, Meriel 
Forbes was quite perfect, nor could a better performance than Robert 
Beatty’s as the soldier be wished for. Trevor Howard as his rival 
gave more distinction to the part than the author possibly intended, 
and a word of praise must be given to the convincing realism of 
Joyce Barbour as the flustered mother. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Phantom of the Opera.’’ Aé« the Odeon. 


Tue horror film has always seemed to me a dubious form of enter- 
tainment. It can boast a respectable origin in Grand Guignol but 
the limitations of the stage demand a subtlety scorned by the cinema, 
with the result that in the theatre our flesh is often made to creep 
with a delicacy which may lay claim to the name of art whilst in 
the cinema our sensibilities are bludgeoned by the rude unshrouded 
spectacle of horror itself. I had supposed that the horror film was 
on the wane until it was announced that Phantom of the Opera, an 
old shocker, was to be remade and that Mr. Claude Rains was to 
follow in the grisly footsteps of Lon Chaney, Boris Karloff and other 
monstrous impersonators. 

Phantom of the Opera is a much more ambitious job than its 
predecessors. There are enormous and elaborate sets ; a mélange of 
operatic airs is presented in an expensive opera-house setting before 
a huge and gorgeously clad audience (later to be decimated by a 
crashing chandelier) ; Nelson Eddy and Susanna Foster are hired 
for the singing and director Arthur Lubin is no cheapster. For 
all these reasons the film demands critical examination. Yet the 
music is adequate only in small scrappy snatches, the acting, other 
than that of Mr. Rains, is over-obviously intended to leaven the 
shrieks with laughter ; whilst the horrifics are refurbished rather 
than new. Phantom of the Opera remains a heavy financial invest- 
ment made on the lowest level of audience appeal. It is Mr. Rains’ 
acid-disfigured face lurking in the vaults and sewers beneath the 
opera-house which is calculated to bring the money to the box-office. 
The fact that he goes mad and murders the music publisher who 
thwarts his passionate, hopeless devotion for a young opera singer is 
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only incidental to the shadowy cloak and the raask peering from 
behind the back-drop. Now it appears to me that any true drama 
which may conceivably lie in the fact of disfigurement is a matter 
to be handled with extreme delicacy in these war-time days when, 
for too many families, ghastly wounds are a matter not of a thrill 
in the cinema but of courage in the home. Moreover, to present 
at this time a film which suggests that mutilation gives sufficient 
cause for its victim to withdraw from the community into insane 
isolation is not only to present a miserably old-fashioned conception 
but is to make a serious contribution towards undoing the effects 
of the careful psychological treatment which forms an essential part 
of much war-time surgery. To consider a crude melodrama in these 
terms may appear an unwarrantable extravagance yet surely the 
film industry, aware of the importance of its war-time role and its 
effect upon public morale, should have had more sense than to 
advance with elephantine discretion into this particular territory. 
Surely, also, it can find roles for Mr. Claude Rains which will allow 
that extremely able actor to make proper use of his powers and 
will not ask him to play the part of a gruesome lay-figure which 
equally well could be impersonated by a second-grade actor. 

The reactions of war-time audiences are hard to predict. Phantom 
of the Opera may prove to be a popular success though many people, 
I am sure, will echo the gasp of protest with which I heard an 
R.A.F. officer greet the brutally unmasked face of the disfigured 
hero. Many people will surely ask themselves on what grounds 
certain Russian war films showing the true horrors of the battlefield 
have been handicapped in their distribution, whilst the commercial 
exploitation of horror for its own sake is apparently encouraged. 

The West End of London is an unreliable guide to the nation- 
wide taste of audiences, but lengths of recent pre-release runs seem 
to indicate a preference for war films such as Sahara and San 
Demetrio, London and, next to these, farces like Crazy House and 
And the Angels Sing. Serious films, not about the war, are on the 
whole poorly received. A recent audience viewing Wuthering 
Heights seemed often to find its sombre drama merely comic. Purely 
personal tragedy often seems petty beside the world-calamity of 
war EDGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


AMonG the January and February new recordings the most important 
in scope is Arnold Bax’s Third Symphony in twelve parts played 
by, the Hallé Orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli (H.M.V. 
C7593-98). It is a large scale work which does full justice to the 
composer’s gifts. The same cannot quite be said of Prokofieff’s 
Loves of the Three Oranges (H.M.V. D.B.6151) played by the N.B.C. 
Orchestra conducted by Stokowski, for Prokofieff in this suite is 
considerably a lesser composer than the Prokofieff of the superb 
Violin Concerto and many other works. Grieg, on the other hand, 
is almost at his best in his Lyric Suite (Col. DX1142-3) played by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Basii Cameron. 
There are also new recordings of two popular overtures: Der 
Freischiitz’ (H.M.V. C3375) played by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Ivan the 
Terrible (Col. DX1140) played by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Constant Lambert. Great musician as Liszt was, 
his taste was nevertheless far from faultless, and his pianoforte 
arrangements of Bach’s organ Preludes and Fugues are more likely 
to impress than to satisfy. There is little, if anything, lacking in 
Solomon’s performance of the Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
(H.M.V. C3376), and there is some excuse for pianoforte versions 
on the gramophone as the organ is perhaps the instrument least of 
all suited to recording. More welcome should be a recording of 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso’ in G minor, with Leon Goossens (oboe) 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Basil 
Cameron (Col. DX1144). 

Mr. Robert Wilson sings very agreeably the Eriskay Love Lilt 
from Songs of the Hebrides, and Uist Tramping Song from Songs 
of the Isles (H.M.V. 3D1068) and I recommiend this recording to 
my readers. Grieg’s I Love Thee and Dvorak’s Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, sung by David Lloyd (Col. DB2131) do not show either 
composer at his best, but the duet Oh, Love Me a Little, from 
Act I of Madame Butterfly, sung by Joan Hammond and Webster 
Booth with Dr. Sargent and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
is pure Puccini (H.M.V. C3378) although it is not one of my 
favourite Puccini items for the reason that here the emotional- 


dramatic rather than the musical side of the composer is dominant. 
ww: 5 
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LETTERS TO 


AMERICA, RUSSIA, POLAND 


Sir,—I find myself agreeing with most, perhaps with all of the corre- 
spondents who have commented on my article on American aspects of 
the Russo-Polish dispute! For instance, I should not have thought of 
arguing that our only motive for hesitating to embrace any current Rus- 
sian thesis was that it would anger the Americans. As I suggested, we, 
like the Poles, have an interest in orderly settlement: of these questions 
which it can be argued neither Russia nor the United States need share. 
An eighteenth-century divine was said to have remarked that he was 
“too poor to keep a conscience.” We are too poor not to. Nor have 
I in the past been unready to argue against the current American policy ; 
I wrote with equal freedom on the Darlan affair in The Spectator. But 
American views on these questions should be borne in mind, if only 
for the most obvious prudential reasons. They are a fact of great 
importance to our security. And in America, the basic question is not 
the frontiers of Poland, but the existence of a truly independent Poland. 
American doubts have not been lessened by the new Soviet Constitution. 
The danger is that the Russian Government may recognise a “ Polish ” 
Government formed in Moscow. It will necessarily consist of Poles 
who took refuge in Moscow when Russia was still a neutral and took 
no overt part in the resistance to Hitlerism until the Soviet Union was 
attacked. The Americans are familiar with American patriots in whom 
they may see a marked resemblance to Wanda Wassilievska, just as they 
may see in certain plebiscites elections of a type familiar to Jersey City 
and Memphis (Tennessee). They will also remember Kuusinen and his 
alleged popularity with the Finnish people. 

Holding as I do that it is extremely difficult, however desirable, to 
construct multi-national States today, I am disposed to welcome any 
ethnical unification or simplification. But the way in which this is 
brought about will have a great effect on the American people. Any 
appearance of sharp practice will be resented or welcomed with “I told 
you so.” Lastly, it should be remembered that until very recently, if 
not still, Russia was the chief beneficiary of Lease-Lend. I think it is 
safe to say that neither Lease-Lend nor the transfer of destroyers nor 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act would have been politically possible if 
the American people had not believed that we, at any rate, were fighting 
for an orderly system of international relations in which unilateral action 
by a strong Power against a weak should not be held to close the ques- 
tion. The mass of the American people have, to be frank, no confidence 
that Russia is fighting for anything but Russian interests. At the most 
they hope that the rulers of Russia may see that among those interests 
is a world order, not a continental order in which the United States 
and Russia will look at each other like Rome and Parthia. With us the 
case is different; most Americans still think that we are fighting for 
general principles of international conduct as well as our own safety. 
It was because they believed this to be true that Mr. Roosevelt was able 
to carry through his policy of preventing a German victory in the year 
that ran from. the French armistice to the invasion of Russia. Only if 
that belief remains strong in American breasts will it be possible to get 
the American people to underwrite any general commitments to a world 
peace settlement, D. W. Brocan. 


DISARMING GERMANY 


Sir,—The article by V. S. Swaminathan which you published last week 
gives a useful summary of many of the proposals for Germany’s technical 
disarmament. The suggestions put forward are so numerous and varied 
that if they were all carried into effect post-war Germany would find it 
hard to live at all, except as a very poor agricultural country. 

The whole question of technical disarmament needs the most careful 
and detailed analysis. It is essential that the people living in that part 
of Europe now known as Germany shall be prevented from continuing 
to use the discoveries of science to prepare for another war, and yet they 
must be allowed and indeed encouraged to rebuild their country and their 
domestic industries in such a manner as to ensure a prosperous and 
happy population free from those grievances which may rankle in the 
minds of every citizen of a conquered nation and so breed the craving 
for revenge. 

Certain industries are fundamental, and without them no modern 
war can be fought and won. Bismarck and his advisers were the first 
to realise this, and Germany deliberately’ set out to develop a world 
monopoly of the production of every kind of scientific instrument and 
material used in research, in the control and development of modern in- 
dustry, and in the direction of the armed: forces in the field. These in- 
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dustries are small, but they provide all the tools with which our scientig, 
work, and they are the “ Master Key” industries which open the dog 
to all modern progress. Without very highly organised “ Master Key" 
industries it is doubtful whether Germany would have been successful jp 
building up and maintaining her synthetic production of the materia, 
mentioned by Mr. Swaminathan and which were not available from othe 
sources in time of war. She would also have found it impossible to pm 
duce the vast quantities of instruments used in actual battle. . 

These “Master Key” industries train and employ the most highly 
skilled workers; they include men of extraordinary ability in devising ney 
and ingenious instruments and who are in touch with the scientists wor. 
ing in the universities, research associations and industrial laboratories 
No nation which has not developed these industries far beyond their own 
domestic needs can hope to win another war or prepare adequate means 
of defence. A big export trade is necessary in order to train a reserve 
of skilled workers and ensure an output sufficient to warrant the expen- 
diture of substantial sums on research. Germany abused her monopoly 
which was almost world-wide until 1914 and sull very strong in 1939, 
Even her progress in medical science has been used, as far as was possible, 
to gain an advantage in time of war and this must not happen again. 
The development of the Allied war effort was seriously hampered by the 
shortage of scientific equipment and the labour with which to make it. 

By publishing the article which prompted me to write this letter you 
have prepared the way for a discussion of a matter which needs the 
attention of the layman as well as the scientist. The “ Master Key” 
industries to which I refer are so very small and highly specialised 
that large numbers of our people, including Civil Servants, many Men- 
bers of Parliament and even some Cabinet Ministers have never heard 
of some of them at all. 

I believe that firm and decisive action concerning the future of these 
industries is of vital importance to the future of the world, but little can 
be done without sufficient support from an informed public, 

Some months ago I circulated a memorandum which led to the 
appointment of a committee representing these “ Master Key ” industries 
and with which scientific societies are being invited to co-operate in 
preparing a plan for presentation to the Government. But this is not 
enough; I am urged by my friends to do everything possible to secure the 
interest of the public. 

When the war is over the industrial, educational and research labora- 
tories of occupied Europe will have to be supplied with every kind of 
scientific apparatus to replace those which have been stolen or destroyed 
by the Germans. This work must be carried out by Britain and America, 
but there are already suggestions that Germany should be allowed to do 
it. Is Germany to be allowed to rebuild her scientific or “ Master Key” 
industries again at the expense of her victims and her conquerors? 
If so, she is well on the way towards,preparing for another war waged 
with new and more terrible instruments. I believe that production in 
Germany must be prohibited or controlled. In the interests of world 
peace and human progress, Britain must take over the leadership in science 
which Germany has forfeited through her own foul deeds.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 


S1r,—Dr. Edward Griffith’s article on this subject is most timely. From 
long experience in advising women before and after marriage I can testify 
to the alarming increase in unsuccessful marriages in recent years. War 
conditions have added to the ordinary difficulties to which Dr. Griffith 
refers. In my view advice and guidance should, wherever possible, be 
given before marriage rather than after, on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure. The natural diffidence and shyness of an unmarried 
girl to open her heart in such intimate matters can often be overcome by 
an extremely sympathetic and understanding woman doctor, who is 
herself a wife and mother. 

I should also like to draw attention to the following point. The ex- 
ceptional proportion of successful and happy marriages among Jews and 
the fact that their family life is renowned for its peaceful and harmonious 
relation between parents and children may be ascribed to some extent 10 
their age old custom of letting parents advise and help in choosing the 
marriage partner. Of course mutual attraction must be the foundation 
of the marriage. These “arranged” marriages, as they are sometimes 
disparagingly designated, were often remarkably successful because the 
wisdom and experience of the older generation were able to save the young 
and infatuated person from marrying in haste and repenting at leisure. 
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J. do not wish to imp!y that advice and guidance after marriage are useless. 
On the contrary, they are of the greatest value and have often turned 
failures into lasting successes.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

73 Staverton Road, N.W. 2. AUGUSTA LANDMAN. 


$1r,—While warmly advocating all the suggestions in Dr. E. F. Griffith’s 
article (in The Spectator, February 2nd, 1944), may I draw attention 
to one very important point?—i.e., those women who are to be trained 
in sex education. 

During the past twenty years my work on Infant Welfare and Borough 
Health Committees has brought me in touch with many women who 
are working daily with mothers and young married women. 

The majority of these women are unmarried, and (though 
meaning” in their way!) are totally unfitted to help or guide other 
women in the difficult paths of sexual relationship. 

If we are to help the young wife or mother in married problems, 
we must do so through the medium of a knowledgeable and under- 
gianding married woman, who knows hfe from personal experience and 
not from books and lectures.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

“ ONCE 


“ well 


MarRIED.” 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


Sir.—I have read with great interest the controversy that has been going 
on for the last three weeks between ex-Presidents of the O.U. Conserva- 
tive Association and the O.U. Liberal Club ; I feel that it is now time 
for a member of the club which has had the greatest increase, both in 
activity and membership, to join in. 

In the past two terms the membership of the O.U. Socialist Club has 
increased by 50 per cent. to over §00, so that 30 per cent. of resident 
undergraduates are now members. (Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
give corresponding figures for the Conservative Association, as the 
executive of that organisation has, so far, not disclosed its membership.) 

I cannot help feeling that Messrs. Cuffe and Rippon have given a 
somewhat biassed account of the political feelings of the cadets in 
Oxford. The cadet membership of the Socialist Club is about 150; 
allowing for those of Socialist and Liberal leanings who have not joined 
any political club, it would appear that the statement “that the majority 
of politically minded cadets have Conservative leanings” is an exaggera- 
tion. 

But my main quarrel is not with the statistics of Messrs. Rippon and 
Cuffe, but with their representation of the feelings of youth. Mr. Cuffe 
states: “ Youth has grown tired of promises of New Jerusalems and Brave 
New Worlds. They heard those promises before, and lived. to see the 
Promised Land turn, out to be Armageddon.” This is perfectly true, 
but not in the sense that Mr. Cuffe means it. Youth has grown tired 
of promises—it is going to fight. It knows where the responsibility for 
the present Armageddoa lies, and it does not méan to give the Con- 
servative party another chance to ruin its future. There is an enthusiasm 
in the Socialist Movement that the Conservatives have never been able 
to imitate. (This can be seen in a small way in Oxford, where 300 
turn out regularly to hear the Socialist Club speaker, but the Conserva- 
tives could only produce 170 to hear Sir James Grigg.) 

Mr. Cuffe tells us that “ They have learnt their lesson, and they no 
longer go to Transport House for their ticket to Utopia, but cling 
to the slow, sure path of Tory Democracy. They do not accept the Left 
Wing panacea of State monopoly. . . .” Mr. Cuffe will find out that 
the majority of politically active young people do support the Labour 
Party; that they do hope to see “planning for the many” replace 
“profits for the few” ; and that they believe that the Conservative Party 
will lead us again to ruin, as it did after the last war.—Yours faith- 
fully, Davip LESLIE. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


Sin—Those of your readers—amongst whom I number myself—who have 
never had the exquisite experience of presiding over any political organi- 
sation at Oxford University, must be getting alarmed by now at the 
facility with which former office-holders speak in the collective name of 
youth. 

May I suggest that your contributors are reading their own political 
convictions into juvenile minds which, if they are concerned with politics 
at all, have led their owners to markedly different conclusions? Surely, 
generalisations on a topic of this sort are laughable. What truth, for 
example, is there in the statement that young England looks to the Tory 
Party for its opportunities? Would it were so! Who really in touch 
with modern youth—not merely with undergraduates—would second the 
“atement that youth had “lost faith in catch-phrases and easy political 


doctrines ” > 


a 
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I feel strongly that articles of the kind written by Mr. Geoffrey Rippon, 
by giving us ‘a wrong impression of the facts, are doing considerable 
harm. All most definitely is not well with modern youth. Politically 
passive and uninterested, it is quite unappreciative of the practical difficul- 
ties of organisation. Unused to political realities, it deals in empty political 
phrases, mere verbal counters meaningless without further definition. I 
am thinking of words such as democracy, equality, nationalisation. In 
the Army I find that a vision of society as an organic whole is vouchsafed 
only a few; a vision of Society as a vague amorphous mass frustrating 
all the designs of the individual is the lot of the majority. 

No younger generation can divorce itself from the community in which 
it has its being. In looking at present-day youth, therefore, we merely 
find reflected and intensified the vices of our adult society; its mad seeking 
after pleasure as such, its consciousness only of externals, its tendency 
to adopt uncritically the cheap clap-trap to which our commercial civili- 
sation has accustomed us. 

In no sense can youth be blamed for its shortcomings, in all senses 
should adults feel uneasy about its present state, indeed about all states 
short of proverbial perfection. Only by thorough dissatisfaction with its 
present condition will we ever set ourselves to improve its standard. Mr. 
Geoffrey Rippon, by the idyllic picture he paints, lulls us back into in- 
activity just as we were determining on action. 

The national interest for some unearthly reason would best be served 
by my withdrawal into an anonymity, as indecent as it is distasteful, so 
I am forced to sign myself merely, yours truly, 

SERVING YOUTH. 


THE BRIGHTON ELECTION 


S1r,—Of the Brighton election (but before polling) “Janus” writes: 
“Personally, I find his (the Prime Mimister’s) argument convincing . . . 
And I can understand the Prime Minister’s assessment of candidates who, 
while opposing the Government candidate, declare that they are strong 
supporters of the head of the Government. ‘Swindle’ may be a rather 
strong word to apply to such an attitude.” 

The word “swindle,” applied in this case, is not strong so much as 
violent, abusive, untrue and probably libellous. The Times says: 
“The Independent Candidate’s poll of 12,635, after the Prime Minister’s 
intervention . . . was impressive. . . . The Independent Candidate was a 
local man of repute .. .” and The Times describes the result as “a 
vigorous expression of the feelings and interests of a ‘front-line’ com- 
munity undeviating in its loyalty to war-time leadership but ready to 
assert an independent view of its own requirements.” 

So, according to “ Janus,” a man of high repute, of undeviating loyalty 
to the Prime Minister’s war-time leadership, but holding independent 
views on other matters, is to be described as a swindler and “ Janus” 
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can 
understand the “Prime Minister’s assessment of ” the Independent can- 
didate. I, also, can understand it, and my conclusion is that it is in- 
tolerable to any better breed of Briton than “ Yes-men,” and that it leaves 
an echo of the crunching of the heavy-booted Hun. 

The Party Truce is dying of its own clumsy ineptness. If it were nof, 
the swindler whip would kill it. Any attempt to maintain it, with all its 
implications, would endanger that loyalty to war-time leadership which 
now holds together in a common effort men of diverse political faiths. — 
Yours faithfully, THOMAS COBBLEIGH. 


“THE BIRCH AND THE CHILD” 


S1r,—In her article entitled “The Birch and the Child,” in your issue 
of January 28th, Miss Phyllis Bottome sets out to prove that judicial 
whipping is an undesirable form of treatment for the delinquent child. 
With her conclusion I for my part whole-heartedly agree. But it is 
unfortunate that in trying to prove her point Miss Bottome should make 
a series of statements so extravagant and so inaccurate as not only to 
mislead the general public but to antagonise those who were perhaps 
already half-converted to her view. 

For Miss Bottome disbelieves in punishment altogether. The most she 
will concede is that punishment (N.B., not merely corporal punishment) 
“from a person he has reason to love and trust will often do a child 
no harm.” And of the law-abiding citizen who was thrashed in his 
own youth without ill-effect, and therefore contends that the process 
is harmless, she asserts: “ When we look at him we shall always fail to 
find in his expression and features the strength of happy love. ... By 
using ‘blood as his argument’ he has become, whether he realises it or 
not, a toy Hitler.” This is just the kind of over-statement which hin- 
ders, not helps, thuse of us who are concerned to persuade the general 
public that judicial whipping, for the severely practical reason that it has 
been proved ineffective, should be abolished. 

Before Miss Bottome writes again on this subject may I suggest that 
she should make it her business to learn the facts; and in particular 
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that she should find the time to visit, on more than one occasion, a well- 
run children’s court? There she will learn how constructive can be the 
work of the police—especially the women police—and how devoted are 
the services of the probation officer, whom she damns with such faint 
praise. Above all, she will perhaps come to realise what we, who work 
year in and year out in children’s courts, came to realise long ago: that 
without the power of prescribing wise punishment as a means of con- 
structive treatment it would be quite impossible to discharge the duty 
entrusted to us by Parliament—in every case to consider the welfare of 
the child.—Yours faithfully, Joun A. F. Watson. 
1 Canonbury Place, London, N. 1. 


THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—Mr. Bowater seems irrationally violent and wholesale in his attack 
on the five minutes “ prior to” (I take it this means before) the 8 a.m. 
news. I do not often hear this news or what precedes it myself, but I 
sometimes do, and know it can be both good and bad ; it all depends 
on who takes it. I am told by a listener of taste and judgement that 
the accusations are on the whole quite unjust, that there are few affected 
voices—much fewer than in churches and chapels—and only occasional 
offensiveness. The best addresses seem to be given by Anglican bishops 
and canons, and by members of the Religious Broadcasting Committee 


themselves. As to the “canned” music (I suppose canned means 
recorded), it is ordinary serious music, with no special aptness to 
crematoria. Every alternate week there are prayers and reading instead of 


an address ; the reading is as a rule good, and few of the voices show 
emasculated exhibitionism. I report these opinions for what they are 
worth. Of course no programme taken by a number of different people 
can be on a uniform level, and of course many people dislike all religious 
programmes. But defend us from “ children’s voices in a hymn”! Unless 
Mr. Bowater means trained choristers. Untrained children’s voices are 
painfully shrill, discordant and out of tune, and at such an hour would be 
worse than crowing cocks or cheeping birds. On the other hand, I cannot 
grasp Mrs. Martin’s argument that getting the breakfast and doing 
physical exercise conduce to an amiable reception of this or any other 
programme. These activities, however necessary the former may be, 
are both irritating and unwholesome so early in the day.—Yours truly, 
ROSE MACAULAY. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “JANUS ” 


Sir,—-The trouble about “Janus” is that he has an uncanny faculty 
for interpreting what is in the minds of many people, and, if the 
B.B.C. want an insight on what the average man or woman thinks, I 
suggest an unofficial visit to one or two large works’ canteens. “ Janus,” 
interpreted by me, had no objection to a cheery “Good morning” by 
an announcer—it was that rather bombastic I’m-up-before-you appendage 
“to those who have just tuned in.” Many will agree with the suggestion 
that a reading from the Scriptures, by any B.B.C. announcer, should 
take the place of the rather uninspiring “sermons ” put over at 7.55 a.m 
I suppose that 7.30 a.m. is the time when most people do tune in for 
the first time—and when they are not too bright and breezy. Why not, 
then, put over some light, cheerful music which will send us whistling 
on our way to work instead of the doleful croonings which predominate 
the Forces programmes from 7.30 to 7.55? The alternative attempt to 
educate the public in classical music at that time of the morning must 
surely be regarded as a hopeless failure, although it may please the 
specialist, who should be “on tap”—not “on top.”—Yours faithfully, 
35 Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. G. F. BENNETT. 


A PARENT’S EXPERIMENT 


S1r,—Our two little girls aged seven and five are at present at a private 
school in the neighbourhood. Since we feel that they should learn to 
mix with all people and get a larger view of life, my husband and I 
contemplate sending them to the local elementary school. This decision, 
not being caused by economic necessity, has provoked a good deal of 
discussion and criticism amongst our family and friends. Much of this 
is easy to meet. Accent, bad habits, epidemics. They may develop 
an ugly accent, but they will soon lose it again (especially being girls). 
Bad habits are not any more or any less prevalent in elementary than 
in private schools. Epidemics are less likely where children have regular 
medical and dental inspection. 

Other points are less easy to meet. One is that the children will feel 
they don’t belong anywhere. Cut off from most of their school-fellows 
by a different home-life and from their neighouring friends by a different 
school-life. 

I feel that the weakest point in our case is that we are experimenting 
with our children, and we do not know what psychological effect it will 
have.—Yours, &c., OrFicer’s WIFE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


On February 1st I counted exactly twenty-two blossoms of Iris Styloy 
fully open on three plants. The fragrant guelder (which has one centr 
flower) is in full leaf. Both this bush and that plant were in flowe 
last November as the autumnal prunus still is. We have enjoyed they 
in three months of winter in November, “old Decembet” and “ blag 
Janiveer.” These flowers, of course, are a mere example of a number 
of the anticipations of official spring, still a long way off. Crocuses, 
though growing in long, rough grass, are rivalling the irises ; both have 
topped interfering blades. A little plantation of nuts—filbert and Kentish 
cobs—show an unusual feature. Is it a peculiarity of this season? 
They are crowded with female flowers, while the male catkins ar 
very sparse. The superiority as a rule is very much the other way. The 
flower, I should say, that of all flowers most consistently defies winter 
is the dead-nettle. If this is plucked and most of the interfering leaves 
nipped off, it makes a charming addition to any spring or winter vaseful, 
Darwin once suggested that the blackberry was on the way to become 
an evergreen. This year the leaves on many bushes have not even 3 
suggestion of the purplish«hue that usually shows the influence of winter 
Below them at the hedge-foot cuckoo-pint and kex are already tall and 
green. All this is a great tribute to our climate ; but supposing there 
comes “a frost, a biting frost”—! But even that would not stop the 
thrushes singing. 
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Village Gardeners 

More than once lately I have made some reference to the Village 
Produce Associations, which have now been fully described in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture by Miss Talbot, the honorary organiser, 
Garden Produce Committees now exist in most counties. Gloucestershire 
takes the lead with 122, and I believe it also takes the lead in the sphere 
of co-operation. The phrase in Miss Talbot’s record that especially 
appeals to me is put perhaps too negatively: “ Marketing involving the 
use of transport is discouraged.” Some produce groups supply locil 
school canteens, local cottage hospitals and village stalls, most set up 
by the Women’s Institutes. It is to be hoped that this organisation 
will, like the Women’s Institutes, permanent; a permanent 
influence on behalf of local rural self-sufficiency. A great international 
agriculturist tells me that it will take a minimum of sixteen years to 
restore production on the Continent; and even here it is a dangerous 
folly to imagine that the war’s end means the end of war-time effort on 
the land. 


Symbolic Birds 

During the last war I found several birds’ nests in shell-holes, and 
others were found in wrecked houses. So today in England a good 
many birds have welcomed new building-sites provided by war con- 
ditions. One of the best examples was the appearance of merlins in the 
ruins of harbour towns on the South Coast, and in general birds 
seem to have taken to the towns after the manner of the wild duck and 
black redstarts of London. A very pleasant example is recorded in their 
annual report by the Wild Birds’ Protection Committee of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust. A very short bit of slit trench, dug, I think, for de- 
monstration, was converted into a nursery by sand martins. Norfolk, in 
general, was full of bird surprises. Pallas’s Warbler, ‘Temminck’s stint, 
red-spotted blue-throat, great grey shrike, waxwing, osprey, red-necked 
grebe are a few of the rarities marked down. No wide area within the 
island can compare with the neighbourhood of Hickling Broad as 4 
subject for national preservation. In regard to waxwings—which 
arrived in Norfolk in November last—it seems to be a waxwing yeat. 
They have been seen in fair numbers in widely scattered districts. 


become 


In the Garden 

The sparrows in my garden have shown a preference for young broad 
beans, now a couple of inches or more above the soil; but they have 
destroyed only those within a few inches of the cloches. The unpro- 
tected ones have not been touched, nor those well under the cloches. 











It would seem to be a wise precaution to put a piece « —and such 
broken bits, alas, are usually available—in front of the ead cloches, and, 
indeed that is to be recommended even where »irds are not bean- 
minded. This is the potash month. Make it with garden bonfires in dry 
weather—it is nearly useless if watered—apply it small fruit bushes 
and to the onions, which do best where potash is abundant and sometimes 
worst where nitrogen is over-plentiful. As to leeks, they, too, may be 
sown (and the relics are best dug up and heeled in) during this month. 
W. Beach’ THOMAS. 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Oversees, td 
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TRUE STORIES 


Last month you will remember that Miss A. obtained a post 
through the G.B.I. with a family going abroad. We heard 
from her occasionally and she seemed to be quite happy. 
Six months elapsed before we heard 
She had 


Then came the war. 
from her again, and what a story she had to tell. 
left the family with whom she had gone abroad, and had 
been teaching in Estonia. On the outbreak of war she and 
other British subjects were hurriedly sent away, with but a 
few of their personal belongings. Their destination was 
Australia! The journey across Russia and then by way of 
Hong Kong took months, and was full of great trials relieved 
only by the kindness of British Institutions situated at certain 


means, a 


without 


ports of call. She arrived in Brisbane, 


complete stranger in a strange land. 


(To be continued.) 
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RATIONING MAKES EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 
sufficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin 
vitamins A and D if it is to remain | A to enable you to resist colds 
healthy. Before rationing most of and influenza; it provides, too, 
us got sufficient of these in our | the correct amount of ‘sunshine’ 
ordinary meals, but wartime diets | vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
tend to reduce the vitamin value | and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound 
A daily dose of Crookes’ provides | teeth. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules—per bottle of 100—8'6 Liguid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


CR 


The body must have enough 
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BACK TO 


HEALTH 


WITH A *‘HOMESUN’ 


Real sunshine is hard to get, but thousands of 
war-workers and fighting men are keeping fit and 
vigorous with © artificial sunlight’ from Hanovia 
Sunlamps. 

Just at present Hanovia lamps are so vital for the 
national effort that private supplies are reserved 
for those who can furnish a special Medical 
Certificate and licence to purchase. If your need 
of a sunlamp is as real as this, write to us. 
(Please enclose 1d. stamp to comply with the 
paper regulations). 


HANOVIA LTD., SLOUGH 


MAKERS OF THE ‘ HOMESUN * AND OF PREMIER SUNRAY LAMPS 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 3 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I 
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AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON? 
Back to “ go-as-you-please ” . . . or all pull together ? 


Team work is winning the war. Men and women of the 
United Nations all over the world are thinking, working 
and fighting as members of one family with one common 
goal . . . a just and durable peace. But peace cannot 
“endure in a world marred by starvation, misery and 
disease. There must be prosperity, ‘‘ one and indivisible *’ 
+ . + prosperity secured by sustained industrial team 
work after the war is won. 

What has been done in war can be done in peace. When 
reconstruction begins it will be the privilege of democratic 
world-industry to co-operate in the great project of 
** setting up house ’’ for this ‘‘ world family of 
democratic nations ’’ . . . so that, in the words of Lord 
Woolton, *‘ We may all work together in industrial 
harmony in this task of moving from the destruction of 
our enemies to the construction of our domestic life and 
our international trade.”’ 


* * * 


This Statement is issued in support of the principle of continued 
industrial collaboration between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
having the same purpose, are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London WI 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Education in War-Time 


Education in Transition. By H.C. Dent. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. H. C. Dent is the editor of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, and in this-volume he has drawn freely from the pages 
of his paper over the last four years. Indeed nowhere else does 
there exist a running and descriptive commentary on war-time 
education. But in‘addition, Mr. Dent has travelled up and down 
the country, visiting the chaos and the hopes that have arisen from 
war-time improvisation and experiment. The ardent reformer 
shines on every page. The book is a chronicle, with some attempt 
at analy SIS 5 it is not an assessment, 

The four chapter-headings conveniently divide the book into 
Disintegration (mass migration), Recuperation (heroes of the recep- 
tion area), Adaptation (a sea change), Ferment (philosophical 
religious, professional, political, industrial, general public). In a 
short epilogue he gives five reasons for hope, the Prime Minister’s 
blessing, the conversion of the industrialists, the stimulus of the 
Beveridge report, the attitude of those in command of the armed 
forces, and lastly the leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is entitled to add that out of the ferment has come the Bill. 

I, too, have seen something of the changes described with such 
ardour by Mr. Dent. In my opinion, he underestimates the diffi- 
culties which have faced a Board of Education, which is neither 
master in its own house, nor in control of a large enough mansion 
to house the phenomenal growth of modern education. It is salutary 
that the new Bill gives the Board stronger control in conjunction 
with local authorities, and one hopes a wider view of what con- 
stitutes education. Mr. Dent’s impatience with circulars on evacua- 
tion shelters, youth, meals, nurseries, is understandable, but he must 
remember the violent opposition, both to compulsory evacuation 
and_to compulsory attendance. The story of the bombed Poplar 
School in the last war admittedly coloured official and public opinion. 
He is, however, dead right in his criticism in so far as he is attacking 
divided responsibility, divided at one time or another between 
Home Security, Food, Health and Labour. But this is past history. 

Tributes to teachers, to local authorities and to foster-mothers 
and voluntary societies are long overdue ; here is handsome recom- 
pense. The chapter on Adaptation recapitulates the story and 
growth of pre-service units, harvest camps, the war-time University ; 
the development of C.E.M.A. and Army education ; the miracle of 
improvised instruction in technical colleges ; the rich and fascinating 
crop of extra activities performed by school children. Perhaps Mr. 
Dent has under-estimated the loss of standards also due to war- 
time adaptation, factual evidence of which a recent report of the 
London County Council has revealed. 

The last chapter is interesting mainly as a record of public opinion 
at work, based on skilful selections from books and memoranda 
published over the period. Mr. Dent picks his way through a 
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Why 
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*The power of Mr. Warner’s imagination 
is shown as much in the conduct of his 
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thicket of literature and reports, influenced mostly by the Christign 
News Letter and such well-known names as Clarke, Livingstone ang 
Herbert Read, but also by the excellent reports of the Trades Unigg 
Congress and the Conservative Committee. I have little doubt tha, 
faced with such an array of evidence, no Government could haye 
failed to introduce a new Bill. The much criticised Board hy 
responded generously to national prodding. Now perhaps, in th 
interval of further recording, we might all, Mr. Dent included 
criticise our own dogmas, simplify the education jargon and dij. 
criminate between the excellent and the rest in our own philosophy, 
I commend Mr. Dent’s study not only to my political colleague 
in and out of Parliament, to members of education committees and 
to overseas friends now in our midst, but also to younger student 
of sociology and government who are interested in the formulatiog 
of public opinion preparatory to a major Bill. 

KENNETH LInpsay, 


Safeguarding the New Forest 


The Commoners’ New Forest. By F. E. Kenchington. (Hutchinson 
12s. 6d.) A: ; 
Nature Conservation and Nature Reserves. (British Ecological 


Society. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.) 

TOPOGRAPHICAL books, compounded on what Dr. Kenchington calls 
the formula of “rambles, byeways and scenery, with a dash of 
antiquarianism,” are not to the taste of a generation whose interest 
in the countryside is becoming increasingly motivated by a desire 
to learn as much as possible of the people who live in it, and 
of their traditions and ways of life. Aesthetic appreciation has at 
last given place to a more responsible view. The Commoners’ New 
Forest, therefore, with its wealth of facts and its detailed knowledge 
of past and present conditions, should be assured of a wide welcome, 
There seems to be nothing about the New Forest, from the records 
of its ancient history to the knotty problems of its present-day ad- 
ministration, that Dr. Kenchington does not know. His credentials 
too are immediately appealing: he has the Forest blood in him, his 
father was a Forester born, and he himself has ploughed and r- 
stored to pasture some 500 acres of open grazings which had run-out 
to heather, gorse, bracken and scrub. But it is his point of view 
which should win him the keenest hearing. In his own words: “my 
angle is that in any part of England’s green and pleasant land, the 
rights of the folk rooted in the soil, with sweats and labours serving 
that soil, and upon that soil dependent for their livelihood, come well 
before . . . all such as come to the country to get rather than to give.” 

In setting his study of the New Forest against its human or social 
background, Dr. Kenchington is, in fact, anticipating the excellent 
advice given in the Report recently issued by the Council of the 
British Ecological Society, which states that “most areas which 
would be reserved depend for part of their character on human 
activity in the past and present, and it is necessary that this activity 
should be continued or replaced by other means if their character, 
on which the whole value of the areas depends, is to be retained.” 
This is precisely what planners, thinking too often in urban terms, 
are apt to forget ; and the British Ecological Society, by publicising 
their considered reasons for the adoption of such a point of view, 
and Dr. Kenchington, by adapting it to a particular, detailed in- 
stance, could hardly at this juncture perform a more important set- 
vice. English country life, as the author of The Commoners’ New 
Forest says, is a “ close-knit living nexus of age-old rights and estab- 
lished ways ”; and no planning is worth the name, or will endure, 
that fails to take this into account. Dr. Kenchington pertinently 
reminds us of the case of Defoe. To this lively townsman the forest 
was nothing but a wilderness, to be peopled as quickly and closely 
as possible. He therefore worked out an elaborate and quite im- 
practicable scheme for colonising it with those protestant refugees 
who had fled to this country from persecution in the Palatinate. 
Happily, both for the refugees and the forest commoners, nothing 
came of this typically journalistic enterprise. 

Indeed, these commoners have time and again resisted interference 
and somehow maintained intact “ the ancient Celtic way of life, small 
intake fields and common grazitigs, unchanged in fundamentals from 
its first establishment by the New Foresters of the Bronze Age.” But 
what Enclosure failed to do, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
the agricultural slump of the eighties, and the depression of the 
nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties, may yet be achieved in the course 
of the coming post-war rural reconstruction—in spite of Dr. Kench- 
ington’s conviction that the Celtic solution to “the problem of the 
rural economy of this block of poorish land, with its strange intract- 
able soils . . . is as valid today as it was then, and that given a rebore 
of the old engine, it is still capable of playing its part and paying 
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RIDICULOUS DICTATOR 


by MARJORIE CORYN 8/6 net 
HOWARD SPRING “The book is 
built up of a series of one clear 
beautiful, with both 
realised. Danton, Robespierre, St. just, Camille Desmoulins. 


(Country Life): 
short 


Scenes, each and 


players and background admirably 
The author makes these people more alive than anyone 
I have ever read on the persons of this great drama... 


This, book 


humility and vigilance in our estimate of human possibility.” 


MATEUR SAILOR 


by NICHOLAS DREW 9 /- 


Amateur Sailor 
at sea really means to the 
but the sea, its 
and 


then, is an admirable .. It suggests sobriety, 


net 


is one of the few true accounts of what 


the wat sailor. Here is no 
excitements and 


above all, its 


sentimental romanticism, 


monotony, its humour and _ pathos, 


unending struggle. Here, too, is one of the most engaging 


accounts of English boyhood written in erecent years. 
Amateur Sailor is a wat book, but it is also much more 
than that: it is a picture of part of the very fabric of 


the English life. ready Feb, 15 
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John Cowper Powys 
THE ART 
OF GROWING OLD 


‘Only the reader in his. twenties will require to 
have the attractions of such a book as this ex- 
plained to him. The moment one passes thirty 
one begins to think about growing old. .. . To 
this passionate curiosity such a title as The Art 
of Growing Old is irresistible.’ The Times Literary 


Supplement [10s 6d] 
* 


H. A. Manhood 
LUNATIC, BROTH 


‘Nobody can beat Mr. H. A. Manhood at his own 
game, the village anecdote. Lunatic Broth is 
another collection of stories of country life in 
England and Ireland, brief sketches full of a dis- 
ciplined vitality: good humour and good writing 
go hand in hand.” The Observer [8s 6d] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER 


are now calling for prospective candidates to represent the Party at 
the General Election in all Constituencies. Sincere individuals are 
required who place HONESTY in Politics and Diplomacy above 
personal gain. The 17 points of the Party’s policy may be studied in 
the 9 brochures published: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1-5 summary, 6, 8, 9,-at 7d. 
each, post free, or 4s. 10d. the set, post free. 

In principle the Democratic Party policy treads the Middle Way. 
It avoids extremes. It is pressing for the principle of “ Profit-sharing 
in Industry” as a solution of the mnemployment problem, by the 
placing in the hands of those desirous of spending the means to do so. 

The Party policy urges the limitation of EXCESSIVE incomes for 
individuals, but that such incomes shall be tax free. That the income 
of the wife shall NOT be added to that of the husband for taxation 
limitation purposes. That there shall be limitation of ownership of 
property, but no limitation to the amount of land leased. That land 
utilized for public benefit shall NOT be included in the limitation. 
That M.P.s shall be servants of the Public they represent rather than 
to any form of Vested Interest. 

A fair grasp of our policy may be obtained in the summary 1-5, 
6 (Agriculture), 8 (Education), 9 (Constitution). 

Representatives of both sexes are required 
_ The Brochures explain our policy on Housing, Hospitals, Holidays on 
full pay, adequate defence, a Third Parliamentary House, Trade 
Exhibitions, and Emigration proposals, ete. 

A Public Meeting will be held at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1, on Saturday, March 4th, at 2.30 p.m. 


WRITE NOW WHILST THERE IS YET TIME 
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PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN 


MODERN RUSSIA 
By PAUL B. ANDERSON 


What is the truth about ’religion in Russia ? The question is keenly debated 
in many quarters, and much depends on the answer. Paul Anderson’s 
intimate knowledge of church and people is reflected in this illuminating 
and balanced discussion. 


MAN AND LITERATURE 
By NORMAN NICHOLSON Second Edition 10s. 6d. net 


assumptions as to the nature of Man which underlie 
much of modern writing. Mr. Nicholson classifies these views as Liberal 
Man, Natural Man, and Imperfect Man. Among the authors reviewed are 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells, Lawrence, Hemingway, Joyce and Kafka. 


THE WRETCHEDNESS AND 


GREATNESS OF THE CHURCH 
By W. A. VISSER "T HOOFT 2s. 6d. net 


As Secretary of the World Council of Churches, and by virtue of his 
past contacts and training, Dr. Visser *t Hooft occupies a point of vantage 
in modern Christendom. This is a searching book, mingling theological 
insight with the most concrete information as to Church life to-day and 
practical proposals for immediate action. 


WHAT CHRISTIANS STAND FOR 


IN THE SECULAR WORLD 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE 6d. net 


An important pronouncement by the Archbishop of Canterbury outlining 
the basic convictions by which Christians should be directed in trying to 
guide the life of society. 


és. net 


An enquiry into the 


Write for new Spring List. 


S.C.M. PRESS LTD., 


loomsbury Street 
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its way in this modern world.” As for this rebore—“ the essential 
tool is the grazing and browsing animal.” 

It is to be hoped that future events will prove such optimism to have 
been well-grounded. Is it possible that here, in the proper re- 
habilitation of this peasant-pastoral agriculture, “with its neglected 
common pastures and their great unrealised potential,” we may see 
an effective answer to those planners whose only offer of safe- 
guard against any future agricultural depression in this country is a 
system of ever larger and more highly mechanised units? 

HENRY WARREN. 


Armies and Revolutions 


Armies and the Art of Revolution. By Katharine Chorley. (Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. CHoRLEY is to be congratulated not only on her courage in 
beginning the studies which have led to this book, but also on the 
way in which she has catried out her task. Her work is pioneer 
work in sociology, an cnquiry into the part played by armies in 
past revolutions. Her main thesis is that the politicai position and 
consequent action of the armed forces is generally the factor which 
makes for the success or failure of a revolutionary movement. This 
thesis is examined in relation to a large number of specific examples, 
and the analysis works out clearly the bearing of other factors on 
the pivotal factor. 

The author’s studies have apparently been confiaed to secondary 
authorities, although she has chdSen these authorities well and used 
them intelligently. She has achieved considerable success in main- 
taining an objective approach to what are often controversial ques- 
tions ; her most serious lapse, perhaps, is to talk about the Curragh 
Mutiny, for to describe this episode as a “ mutiny” is to be guilty 
not only of inaccuracy but of a serious begging of the question. 
Very occasionally there are signs of unsureness of touch. “ Canoe 
for Colonel Ganoe, the historian of the American Army, is a too 
frequent misprint. In her tenth chapter, Mrs. Chorley is noc very 
happy about the English militia. She ignores its chronic inefficiency, 
and seems to give the impression that it was reorganised into the 
Territorial Force, which of course really grew out of the volunteer 
movement, about which she has nothing to say. These, however, 
are small points, and plenty of examples could be given of the 
author’s ability to discuss broad questions with point, fairness and 
accuracy. Her handling of the American War of Independence is 
in my opinion particularly impressive. Both author and publisher 
are to be congratulated on providing the book with a useful index. 

The most controversia! part of the book is its conclusion. Here, 
in twenty pages, the author discusses the position of the armed 
forces in the modern State. She approaches this problem from the 
standpoint of one who is concerned about the preservation of social 
and political freedom. As she sees it, the problem is to create 
armed forces which wil! not “clash with the progressive drive of 
the community.” That is certainly an extremely pressing problem, 
with even wider implications, as Captain Liddell Hart points out 
in his short foreword. Mrs. Chorléy, however, would be the last 
to claim finality for her discussion. Her merit lies in the fact that 
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she senses the gravity and urgency of the problem and has attempted 
a solution from one particular angle. But armed forces must be 
efficient as well as safe—otherwise their jst would be an unnecessary 
charge onthe public purse—and the same problem requires attack 
from the side of those who are interested in military efficiency a 
well as social and political liberties. Such a discussion was Outside 
Mrs. Chorley’s terms of reference. It is to be hoped that he 
pioneer effort will encourage enquiry into a neglected subject, and 
that historians, sociologists and military thinkers will combine in ay 
attempt to d.scover the kind of armed forces that a democratic State 
in the modern world must have if it is to survive amid perils within 
and withour its frontiers. S. H. F. JoHNstoy, 


The Old Story 


Can We Afford It? By Oscar Hobson. (King and Staples. §s.) 
THIS commentary runs from mid-1942 to mid-1943 and consists 
ma nly of art.cles which appeared in the News Chronicle and The 
Spectator.. It applies statistical tests to discussions of contemporary 
topics like war-time saving and taxation, but becomes more eloquen 
on the theoretical approach to problems which the return of peace 
will bring. The outlook for banking and credit, currency and trade 
balances, small enterprise and monopoly, employment and _ food 
supplies, is considered generally by spokesmen and pamphleteers 
being allowed to have their say and provoke Mr. Hobson to a few 
words of criticism. This criticism is always restrained, seldom 
pessimistic, never whole-heartedly partisan. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, however, is politely warned off the track, as he has 
been repeatedly by all who are uncomfortable at the Suggestion that 
economic processes, should be controlled by ethical aims. 

Mr. Hobson allows that certain threads of his own belief do ‘run 
through the texture. He maintains the hoary principle that in all 
affairs with economic character nobody will act save in the hope of 
acquiring profit. Competition must therefore continue as “the 
main dynamic force making for the world’s material advancement.” 
He also believes that policies framed for “ restrictionism, pro- 
tectionism and nat‘onalisin” will fail. How is the worship of 
competition to be reconciled with deliberate thinking in terms of 
the world’s prosperity? He makes no attempt to tell us; which, 
considering that generations have either never tried or found it 
impossible to achieve the task, is prudent. On the question of 
tariffs, the dilemma is honestly admitted; but use of the tem 
“unfair competition ” is likely to lead to the cynical observation that 
competition is unfair whenever one’s own side loses. 

To cover such a wide range of commercial subjects is to persuade 
all facile practitioners who hope to cure the world’s ills that many 
sincerely-held divergent views must be respected and probably con- 
verted before any pet nostrum may be applied. Mr. Hobson hintiself 
does not fancy statistics and blueprints alone as satisfactory ‘gub- 
stitutes for fiduciary relations, which constitute “ the active, creative 
principle in promoting production and exchange.” He wants to‘se 
established not a dictatorship over industry, but the environment 
in which creative impulse can have the freest play and be guided 
into operations for the welfare of all. 

But here is the depressing prospect which emerges from study 
of this book. All commercial and industrial organisations are now 
making plans for after the war. These plans have but one common 
intention. There must be control of everybody else in the public 
interest, but the particular interest of the person making the plan 
must be treated as super-extra-special Ar first priority. Mr. Hobson 
could hardly have presented the picture more plainly if he had set 
out to write a tract against unashamed self-interest as the main- 
spring of business. And, after all, we have in politics the parallel 
of the Atlantic Charter, which, as the leaders of Britain and America 
have made clear, in. its sacrificial clauses applies only to everybody 
else. That Mr. Hobson cites the Charter so often is surprising; 
he cannot be so naive as to expect businessmen to endorse it. 


ALAN PHILLIPS. 
R.A.M.C. 


R.A.M.C. By Anthony Cotterell. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

PRopABLY the main medical difference between the South African 
war and that of 1914-18 was the enormous reduction in the incidence 
of enteric fever in the latter, owing to the development of preventive 
inoculation. Since the 1914-18 war there have been many advances 
in medicine and surgery—particularly plastic surg ery—that have 
already borne good fruit in the present war. Preventive inoculation 
has become yet more effective, both in scope and technique ; and two 
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very limited, but 
Sir Herbert Barker 
shoes are worth 
waiting for. Send 
24d. for postageand 
booklet “Satisfying 
Reflections” by 
Sir Herbert Barker. 


Sir me 
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“‘What are little Girls made of ?” 


“Sugar and spice and all things nice,’’ says the nursery 
rhyme. But our little girls—just very small human beings 
after all—do have other ingredients. Think of Joan. Her 
mother was imprisoned for neglecting her. You can imagine 
some of the ingredients that went to Joan’s making. Yet it 
Is surprising what can be achieved through a motherly 
Matron, a real home and love. Joan is just one of 6,300 
children who are now getting a real chance of showing what 
they are made of. 10/- helps to keep one of them for a week. 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.8.E., 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX, 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington, S.E£.11. 











FRONT LINE 
SERVICE! 


Salvation Army workers 
landed with the assault 
troops on the beaches of 
Sicily. Salvation Army 
Mobile Canteens serve in 
the forward areas in Italy. 
The Fascist Headquarters 
in an Italian town is now a 
Salvation Army Leave Club, 
serving 6,000 men a day. 


In Italian villages, along 
the jungle trails of New 
Guinea, in Great Britain 
with men of the R.A.F. 
and United States Air 
Force, Salvation Army 
service is front line service. 
When the new front line is 
established, The Salvation 
Army will be needed there, 
too. 

Your gift can speed our 
preparations. Please send 
it today to:— 





GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





THERES THE SALVATION ARMY! 


THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 
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tobacco 
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take my advice 
and on it ye with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100 th YEAR 
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of the main causes of mortality due to 
effectively countered than ever before 

The first and most immediate of these is the shock and loss of 
recuperative power due to severe haemorrhage. Modern methods of 
blood transfusion, accurate grouping of blood types, large-scale 
provision in advance, thanks to voluntary donors, and improved 
means of storage, have already saved thousands of lives. The second 
and more insidious of these causes—sepsis due to the bacterial 
contamination of wounds by soil, manure, and stagnant water—has 
been overcome to a far greater extent, thanks to the recently dis- 
covered sulphonamide group of drugs and, more recently, penicillin. 

All this has been most admirably described by Major Cotterell in 
his very fascinating and authoritative book, which is also a most 
welcome tribute to the high standard of efficiency in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps of today. This has had to face many new problems, 
especially on the actual battlefields. Mechanised warfare, with its 
rapidity of movement and dispersal of combatants—often at very 
long distances from any possible advanced dressing-station—has 
imposed increased difficulties and dangers upon stretcher-bearer 
units. 

On the other hand, once the primary collection of wounded has 
been made, motor and air transport have effected miracles as com- 
pared with the last war. Major Cotterell tells us, for example, that 
a jeep can, at a push, cope with six stretcher cases, two on the 
bonnet. And he quotes the case, thanks to air transport, of a man 
wounded on a Wednesday in North Africa, who was in a hospital 
twenty miles from Glasgow, his native city, on Friday. As many 
as 700 cases have been flown in a single day from a battle area to 
bases three or four hundred miles distant. But it is not only battle 
wounds that the R.A.M.C. has to deal with. There are the ordinary 
ubiquitous illnesses and those indigenous to some particular climate. 
As Major Cotterell says, one native cook with a dirty thumbnail can 
ravage a whole battalion with dysentery. 

When a rapid recruitment, such as is demanded by war, of all sorts 
of doctors takes place, a certain number of misfits is to be expected. 
But it is clear that much has been learned, in this respect, from the 
errors of the last war, and every effort has been made to fit the 
specialists into posts where their experience will be of the most 
value. Taken by and large, the professional standard in the present 
war is probably higher than it has ever been; and the personal 
resource and courage shown by all ranks has been equally superb. 
Many examples of this are given, and they form a chronicle of which 
the Army, the medical and nursing professions, and the whole nation 
may justifiably be proud. H. H. BASHFORD. 


wounds have been more 


Fiction 
Winter Quarters. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
Tranquillity. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber. 
Ridiculous Dictator. By Marjorie Coryn. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
Prophet by Experience. By Jack Iams. (Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON is a novelist with considerable 
talents. She can tell a story smoothly, she can create character and 
situation, she has an ear for dialogue and an eye for the dramatic: 
not the least of her gifts is a sense of fun. Winter Quarters is both 
ambitious and entertaining: it can be warmly recommended to the 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
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bulk of the novel reading public and should gain the author many 
new admirers. Most contemporary writers of fiction have had 3 
shot at the genre, most easily described as Grand Hostelry ; fo 
while Miss Vicki Baum was by no means first in the field, she dogs 
at least earn the palm for popularising this form of the novel, of 
which both Winter Quarters and Tranquillity are very readable 
examples. Miss Johnson boldly, and with a considerable measure 
of success, makes the camp of an anti-tank battery, with many of 
its members and various civilians, mostly from an adjacent Village, 
her stuff of fiction. The characters are numerous and varied ; even 
commonplace or boring types are so shrewdly employed that they 
really do contribute a share towards the success of the whole. The 
themes are blended expertly and are kept in skilful progress towards 
the natural climax of the book. So much more could be written jg 
praise of this lively novel ; but after laying it aside the critical reader 
will ask himself why he cannot use the term good without qualifica. 
tion? Is it the form? A Room With a View and Mrs. Dalloway 
are but two brilliant examples of its excellence. Miss Johnson has q 
weakness, Common among novelists, she allows herself the generous 
attributes of a fairy-godmother, bestowing an amiable but misguided 
sympathy on most of her characters ; but those who like gilt on their 
ginger-bread will be delighted. 

Much of the above is applicable to Tranquillity, though Lady 
Peck expresses herself with rather less assurance. Here the-scene 
is a nursing-home in a distant suburb of London. Less than twenty- 
four hours covers the time scheme. Tranquillity is run by the three 
Misses Brown, and houses mostly elderly patients suffering from 
incurable complaints, driven under its pleasant roof by the exigences 
of war. For effective contrast there is a young ex-service man with 
a tiresome heart, and a maternity case in the shape of a beautiful 
young moron, who is the wife of an airman: various members of 
the nursing staff help to complete the cast. Much happens between 
the opening and closing scenes: perhaps too many of the problems 
are solved by the expedience of an air-raid. Lady Peck writes with 
gracious and unfailing sympathy for the ailing, the unwanted and 
the elderly, whose plight has been made so difficult and bitter by 
the present conflict. Hers is the plea of a sensitive realist, fully 
conscious of the world of changing values. She does not blink at 
facts, but she does remind us, again and again, with gentle yet 
firm insistence, that the only life worth living is that of the indi- 
vidualist. 

The French Revolution has long provided romancers with fascina- 
ting material. Here the stale convention has undergone many a 
change, but owing to the author’s style, shades of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel are inevitably recalled: “ So they looked at each other across 
the elegant luxury of the breakfast-table, those two great lovers about 
whose heads a virtue-sickened people saw the tender halo of romance, 
towards whom the heart of a whole love-starved nation yearned 
hungrily. They looked at each other across the glass and the silver 
and the fine white linen, with hate and fear and contempt in their 
eyes.” Jean-Lambert Tallien and Thérésia Cabarrus are but two 
of the many vignettes decorating the central portrait of Maximilien 
Robespierre ; others include Danton, Desmoulins, Saint-Just, Carnot, 
Fouché, the younger Sanson, Couthon, Eléonore Duplay, and Cécile 
Rénault. This novel covers the last months of The Terror, opening 
just before the arrest of Danton and his friends, and ending with 
Robespierre adjusting his silk stocking, as he lay waiting on 4 
wooden table, for his journey to the scaffold. A prefatory note tells 
us: “The following is a work of the imagination, and makes no 
pretence to be either history or biography. The author has attempted 
to do no more than present, in a variety of interrelated scenes, the 
psychological drama of the first of the modern dictators.” The 
author’s method lacks perspective: instead of drama we get melo- 
drama, and why was a triumph which sent Hérbert and his friends 
to their death on March the 24th left out of a record which opens 
only three days before? Such an omission is less than just to the 
supplanter of Danton. 

Prophet by Experience is a cheerful farce from America. Hybo- 
lates Hoolock, having lived in a cave as a hermit for fifteen years, 
rashly writes a few lines of appreciation to the editor of a shiney 
illustrated magazine. The proprietor sends his star team off to make 
a capture. Williams and Crandall, besides being suitably tempera- 
mental highlights of journalism, are also husband and wife. By 
some means or other, they are to inveigle the disciple of Thoreau 
to New York, in order that his impressions of modern life can be 
secured for an astonished world and to the glory of Birdseye. The 
author, alas, flogs his situation too energetically, which causes the 
usual over development ; the results, if rather crude, are not without 
some funny spots. Joun HAMPSON. 
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ACROSS 9. Elastic. 
. 15. The fruit ain’t green, or is it? 
1. The school is its own muniment room. 17. Scene of the sad end of a missionary 
10. The other thing that one leads to. and a hymn-book. 


11. Substance of many a knotty problem. 18. It makes sole contact in the hall 
12. Dora’s ways. 19. Preserve a couple of dogs. 
13. “ That’s put the lid on it,” as they 22. Stick to this, by gum 

say. 23 At length that is to say. (2, 3.) 
14. A long bit of meat. 25 Time, you ————, who love to get 
16. Savage. Sweets into your list, put that in! ” 
= This place doesn’t chang e, or does it? (Leigh Hunt 

“This is -,” says Mr 26. They make no mew. 


" Irving Berlin. (3, 4. 

24. Derisive comment on the crews’ per- 
formance ? 6, 3.) 

26. “ Before milk- -white, now purple with 
love’s —— ” (Shakespeare.) 

27. Ten minutes of drama. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 255 





28. Earnest adjuration to the ancient 
beasts not to be cissies, if they do 
flutter ! 

29. Fenétre. (6, 6.) 

DOWN 

2. She’s evidently got a list of graduates. 

3. Parts. 

4 “Resting” perhaps for performers 


of 3. 

While the sun shines, in fact 

You avoid it if you gr ‘asp the nettle 
“like a man of mettle.’ 

7. “Now, my co-mates 

_.” (Shakespeare 

& Wordsworth appealed to the critic not 
te do this to the sonnet. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 255 is J. H. Lewis, Campbell 
College, Portrush, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. 











HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


has been graciously pleased to Command that 


THE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


forth be known as 


THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA SCHOOL 


This School was founded in the City of London in 1758 and has given 
benefit to over eight thousand fatherless or motherless girls and boys from 
all parts of the country and the Dominions. The present family is three 
hundred, including many whose fathers have been killed in action or 
whose parents died in air raids. £10,000 is needed each year from 
voluntary donations. 


shall hence 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
Hon. Treasurer: JAMES V. RANK, Esq. 
Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, F.c.1.s 


Offices: 34/40, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
rrr 
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your Tobacco Barneys requires 
no inducement to push its sale— 
its quality is sufficient. 1 have 
used it for ever So long as I 
find it keeps so fresh in some 
of the worst climates possible.” 


“I very much appreciate 
courteous letter, which reached 
me safely after an adventurous 
round the Frontier. 
The above place is on the edge 
of nowhere, but we obtain a 
regular supply of your Barneys 
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THE UNION OF 


TWO GREAT 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Abbey Road and the National 


have joined forces in a common pur- 
pose. The service which hitherto they 
have separateiy offered, cannot fail to 
be enhanced by this union of great 
close co-operation in 


resources and 


solving the problems of home-makers. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors: 
Sir Harold Bellinan, J.P., 
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tu.p. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.c.1.8 


Head Office : 
Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W1 


Chief City Office : 
National House, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2 
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Shorter Notices 





Summary of the World Federation Plan. By Ely Culbertson. (Faber 
and Faber. §s.) 

Tuts slim volume, it is explained, is only a summary of the plan 
to which Mr. Culbertson, abjuring the profitable attractions of 
Contract Bridge, has been devoting all his attention. Whether ex- 
amination of the summary will stimulate further study of the plan 
itself is questionable. Mr. Culbertson betrays an early affection 
for the fashionable, overrated and often misused term “ blue-print,” 
and his whole volume suggests a picture of an enthusiastic theorist 
sitting down with a few sheets of paper to draw diagrams and tabu- 
late solutions with a sublime disregard of most or all political realities. 
Take, for example, his division of the world into seven regional 
federations within an all-embracing world-federation. Incidentally 
to this all British possessions in the Western Hemisphere (including 
presumably Newfoundland, but excluding Canada) are to come under 
a federation consisting of the United States, Panama and the rest of 
the Latin-American Republics ; elsewhere the British North West 
African colonies (whatever they may be), and Liberia come under a 
federation of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal ; the Belgian Congo 
and the northern Sudan under a federation of Germany and Austria ; 
trifles like Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, and the Rhodesias appear 
to be forgotten ; the unpractical solutions proposed for Palestine are 
too long for quotation here. So the manufacture of “ blue-prints ” 
continues. But Mr. Culbertson may at least be commended for 
his courage in risking so reckl*ssly in one sphere the reputation he 
has gained in another. 

The International Who's Who, 1943-44. (Allen and Unwin. 84s.) 


THe new International Who’s Who contains 1,012 pages, as 
against last year’s 941 pages. As a number of names are removed 
annually on account of deaths, this means a considerable addition 
to previous contents. For example, one finds now for the first time 
the names of Generals E‘'senhower, Vatutin and Govorov. In fact, 
all the obvious, prominent names looked for appear in this edition 
which, on a cursory examination, has not once failed to supply the 
desired information. This is a valuable complément to Who’s Who, 
and, like it, an indispensable reference book. 

The Journey to Work. By K. Liepmann, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul. 1§s.) 
Tue chief value of this study is that it reveals the lack of data on 
one very important factor in the health and happiness of the workers 
of the nation. Do workers prefer to live near or apart from their 
work? Do the majority reaily want to grow vegetables? What 
a long journey, (ii) a crowded or otherwise difficult 
journey on absenteeism, sickness, output? How large a proportion 
»f the family income is swallowed up in fares? Does distance from 
work mean a lower rent? (Dr. Liepmann thinks not, but she scarcely 
touches on the related question of whether it means better and 
roomier housing.) These are a few of the problems to which Dr. 
Liepmann has been obliged to return inconclusive though interesting 
answers ; but they are problems to which decisive answers ought to 
be found. Pending the possible inclusion of suitable questions 
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in a census, we seem to have here a field of investigation in which, 
e.g., the trade unions might usefully make some original reseagg 
for the guidance of those who will have the planning of the locatigg 
of post-war homes and workplaces. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
CLOSE on the heels of the Dorman Long and Joshua Hoyle schemy 
of capital rearrangement comes a still more ambitious set of pm. 
posals from the Powell Duffryn group of colliery companies, [y 
each case the aim has so cléarly been to eliminate or reduce prige 
charges at the cost of enlarging the ordinary capital that one canny 
help suspecting that some financial architect is at work behind the 
scenes. While nobody can quarrel with the broad objective in aj 
these schemes of simplifying capital structures, there is another side 
of the picture presented by the change in the position of the equity 
shareholders. It seems to be a firm conviction somewhere in high 
quarters that the speculative element inherent in a highly-geared 
capital structure should as far as possible be reduced, whether or not 
such a procedure may involve disappointing legitimate expectations, 

From this standpoint I have already expressed my views on the 
Dorman Long and Joshua Hoyle schemes, and there is nothing in 
the Powell Duffryn proposals which suggests any need to modify 
them. In this case, as in the others, a substantial enlargement of 
the ordinary share capital seems bound to result in a reduction in 
the per share earnings, which is what really concerns the equity 
investor. The real gain is to the directors, who save themselves the 
headaches which might result from a badly balanced capital struc. 
ture. 

PREFERENCE HOLDERS’ RIGHTS 

Then, again, the Powell Duffryn proposals impose hardships on 
certain classes of preference shareholders. While it is all very well, 
in its way, to safeguard the preference holders against losses in 
market value on redemption by offering an exchange into ordinary 
shares, there must be many preference investors to whom an equity 
investment is quite unsuitable. In the case of Welsh Associated 
53 per cent. cumulative preferences it is worth remembering that the 
original issue price was 2Is., so that redemption at par involves the 
original subscribers in a loss of 1s. a share. My own feeling is that 
if the directors of this group were determined, as appears, to embark 
on a consolidation scheme involving the liquidation of Powell 
Duffryn Steam Coal and Welsh Associated Collieries, they should 
have been prepared to deal with the various preference shares 
involved on generous lines. 

I have little doubt that most of the holders of the preference 
shares affected by this scheme will accept the option offered to them 
of exchanging into ordinary shares, thereby avoiding any capital 
loss, but it is hard to avoid the impression that this kind of pro- 
posal is bound to impair confidence in preference share investment. 
In fact, the time has come when the redemption position of prefer- 
ence shares should be put on an altogether sounder basis. 

L.M.S. DIVIDEND 

When yields of between 6} and 8 per cent. can be had on home 
rail junior stocks it is quite plain that investors in this section of 
the market are much less concerned with war-time dividend rates 
than with post-war prospects. So long as the existing war-time 
agreement between the Government and the railway companies 
remains in force there is precious little scope for increases in divi- 
dends and no changes are expected this year. The L.M.S. has 
therefore fulfilled expectations in maintaining the 1943 payment on 
its ordinary stock at 2} per cent. In, doing so it has again put 
£400,000 to war contingencies. While it is just possible that one of 
other of the dividends yet to be announced will show some slight 
improvement on 1942 levels, the net revenue position under the 
fixed rental agreement precludes any important change. Nor @ 
present conditions are railway stockholders inclined to attach any 
great significance, in the market sense, to the knowledge that the 
net revenues actually earned, as distinct from those retained by 
the companies under the rental agreement, are establishing new 
records. 

According to reliable estimates last year’s total for the railway pool 
was something well over £100,000,000, which implies that the 
Treasury netted a surplus of upwards of {£60,000,000. This dis- 
crepancy between the fixed rental and the actual net revenues may 
stand the railways in good stead when the time comes to discuss 
post-war arrangements, but at the moment it merely underlines the 
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pR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 











8,000 

boys and girls constantly being supported and trained for their places in life. 

This National work for destitute children is of vital importance to the country, 
Wouldn't you like to help? 


10/- 


will feed one child for ten days. 
Cheques, ete. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
; The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
sues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LTD. 





MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S STATEMENT 





THE thirty-fifth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth & Co., Lid., 
will be held on February 18th, 1944, at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 

The following is the statement of the chairman (Mr. W. L. Stephenson) 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 31st December, 
1943 :— 

Following war-time practice, I am including my very few comments 
with the directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1943. 

There is very little that I can sav to you. This is the fifth annual 
generai meeting of the company since the war commenced, and con- 
ditions in the retail distributing trade certainly showed no improvement 
in the past year. ‘The strictest stringency in labour and material is 
still necessary in the national interests, and the retailer is limited in 
his business—whether small or large—by quotas. 

We can feel some satisfaction, therefore, that in spite of shrinkage 
of personnel and curtailment of supplies of goods the Board can place 
before you an accounting such as this. All things considered, we may 
be well content 

The falling off of profit can be mainly attributed to lack of merchandise, 
We, like others, could readily sell goods in short supply; a whole 
month’s quota will sell in one hour, which indicates the extent of the 
commodity hunger which remains to be satisfied when better times 
come along. 

The net profit for the year is £5,203,654—which is £496,168 less than 
that of the previous year—a drop of 8.70 per cent. 

If you approve the report now before you, and agree the final dividend 
of 1s. 6d. per unit, making 2s. per unit for the year, against 2s. 6d. 
per unit for the previous year, the balance to carry forward to the next 
account will be £7,232,840, which is an increase of £156,060. 


Post-War RESTORATION. 

I have often stressed the Board’s conviction that this general reserve 
or surplus should be sustained and now, having regard to the company’s 
probable post-war activities, I am sure that your action through the 
years in agreeing to the retention of profits to build up this important 
sum will be rewarded. 

When the company has come through the long period of this struggle, 
with all its necessary restrictions, the great paucity of men and goods, 
we shall face an enormous task The stores are sadly shabby, under- 
staffed and stocked with such goods as are available in these times ; 
even the fixtures are in a condition we would not normally tolerate. It 
is going to be a gigantic job to re-equip ourselves with the kind of 
buildings, fitments, merchandise and personnel to put the Woolworth 
Stores in their right standing in post-war retail distribution. 

With this brief picture you can readily see that we need accumulated 
reserves of money—that there will be jobs for our men and women 
when they are released from the Services, and we shall need cesperately 
the energies and ambitions of the younger trained Woolworth people. 
There is a great future for them and we shall welcome them. 

Another item which I might mention whilst on this subject of post- 
war rehabilitation is reserve for buildings, which stands in the balance- 
sheet at £1,350,000, and which will become £1,600,000 if you agree 
the current appropriation of £250,000. This considerable sum has been 
set aside from profits during the past ten years, and we shall find 
we have done wisely, and I trust we shall soon be in a position to use 
it effectively. 

The balance-sheet records the company’s assets much as before. Lease- 
hold buildings and fixtures and fittings having suffered normal deprecia- 
tion as set out in the profit and loss account. 

The stock on hand is lower by £1,568,358, whilst cash in hand at 
£7,352,.419 is £2,489,438 higher. This condition can to some extent 
be attributed to a drastic elimination of doubtful merchandise from our 
stocks. It is the Board’s policy to aim at passing into the post-war 
period with a minimum of war-time productions, and so be in a condition 
to revert to goods of proper Woolworth quality and intrinsic value. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT TO THE STAFF. 


And lastly, but by no means least, I would pay a tribute to the staff. 
They have done fine work in conditions of considerable difficulty. J, 
personally, have a great admiration for the steady way they have carried 
on, especially the older experienced people on whom the burden of 
responsibility has been heavy. They, I can well understand, will welcome 
the day when their younger colleagues return, and they are freed from 
the many restrictions and inadequacies with which they now have to 
contend. It will be the wish of the stockholders, I am sure, to join with 
the Board in recording lively appreciation of the good work done by 
the staff of all grades. 
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CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX, 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 





PURELY PERSONAL. 


H°™ GREEN IS THE VALET 
whe dees not know his master 








Under ¢ personal direction of Mrs. Eglintog 
prefers King Six Cigars, the con- Adams \ fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
noisseur’s choice at Is. each, arby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. aj 




















i 
weather tennis court. Lift. Central heat 
throughout ™ 

EDUCATIONAL 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


KERFOOT 
MEDICATE 
PASTILLE 


embodying the 


+s KKRSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW, from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

REPATRIATED PRISONER OF WAR broadcast 
4 in the Week's Good Cause, on Sunday, February 
6th, an appeal on behalf of the overseas work of the 
FRIENDS’ AMBULANCE UNIT. Please send a 
donation to F.A.U., 4, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940). 

)URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BEL INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

*‘ANCER SUFFERER 540 42. Mother, 33 years. 
( Husband in army Six children under 10 years. 
Extra nourishment needed. Please help. Jewellery grate- 
fully received. —NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

*‘HASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season 

last indefinitely They speed-up Vegetables by weeks. 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 
year round.—Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

y' r'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 1s ‘earned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to S. R. Dwrtror. o2. Great Russell St., W.C.1 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of ae A! hats 
| are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, , for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, =k, = you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY 











NoM 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP TESTS.  15th-igy 
May, 1944. Entry to the Senior School has this year 
be confined to boys entering from the Abbotsholme Jumor 
School, for lack of other vacancies. Candidates for scholy. 
ships for entry in September, 1944, must be under » 
and over 8 on Ist January, 1945. Three scholarships ap 
offered, of values £75, £30 and £30. 

l OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitigg 
for L -4. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas Moderate 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LLD. 
Dept. Bg3, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894), 
= ] A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
‘RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Wester 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Engiefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241) 


manufacturing 
experience of 


eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 





APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below rela 

to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
applies 

A N ADMINIS PRATIVE OFFICER required for Cit. 

zens’ Advice Bureau work in the L ondon Region. Ey. 

perience in social work including Citizens’ Advice Bureay 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon and office administration desirable. Salary according » 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.ane (C.), qualifications. Applications giving full particulars and th 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. names and addresses of two persons for reference should 

. . > ? 4 
eS \RK.—Confidential London Address. Letters —— —-———— ——— be sent, not later than 24th February, to the GENERAL 


redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. — 7. ‘anes Council of Social Service, 7, Bayly 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 















































MO S.—Owing to briz ave vitals st 
| pip : Ly MOKERS, SIENICAL ee Save, yh E R \ SSISTANT for Booksellers Interesting work, good 
renovated and made sweet for many promen x 4 23 oa eipe K RAI N P Ow £\ salary. Apply Forres, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C2 
(any make), plus 6d bh fooy quanaiy). Foul pipes “YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT.” A completely ] OU wy ooh ge hy. “ ag goaienan, where 
injure health Also al! EPAIRS, new mouthpieces, thod of Mind and Memory Train‘s maids Kep weenly. OE INO. 112 
etc.—ASTLEYS OF too JERMYN STREET. S.W.1. new wy * one a ae pea )yESIDENT WARDEN required in August or Septem 
uneinaieae omen 7 Hest benefits ‘om short postal course of six io oe ee ee ae ane eee 6 are 

yORRIDGE.—Scotland’s Finest Oatmeal. No coupons, e tu ‘rances Mary uss ouse, romley-by-Bow. Club 
a - points Secem, —— ay = Se lessons only, inclusive 7 ate Sea ee oe a club ae of all ages 
*inhead (coarse) Oatmeal in 10-stone bags at 3. . j mophlet, THE + ect a e ouse Salary according to experience, 
carriage paid. Porridge-making instructions and recipes ee pa c Sicilion Avenue, Leadon, W.C.1 Further particulars from the SECRETARY, Society of the 
sent on request. Please write name, address, and name of (Suite 3), Vernon House, Sictiian Av . ee Frances Mary Buss House, North London Collegiate 
railway station in block letters. FOR HUMAN CON- School, Canons, Edgware, to whom applications should 
SUMPTION ONLY.—COOKS of Tunbridge Wells, be addressed as soon as possible. 
Bakers in good times of goed cakes. "Phone: Tunbridge ns 
Wells ONE LECTURES 

*MOKERS unite to say “ TOM LONG” — ov : 
i cock dei clams in iene woene USTRIA—February 12th, 1934, and February 12th 


; : —s . - _ Pi 1944. Commemorative meeting to GrorG Weisse, 
bas 1 extra nourishment in gee Chief of the Vienna Fire Brigade and hero of the Schutzband, 
t restores energy, invariably remedies organized by the League of Austrian Socialists and the 


digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so London Regional Committee of the Fire Brigades Union, 


delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or Saturday, February 12th, Kingsway Hall, 6 p.m. Dramatic 
write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.r. program and choir! Speakers: MARIE Koestuer and 
— TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE F. Witiey. Chairman: Mrs. Marie JuRNECKOVA, Member 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. of the Czecholovak State Council 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, The Degrees of London University are open to all of 
Bucks. Fulmer 266, without residence or attendance at lectures. U.C.C., 
| *NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you founded 1887, conducts Courses of instruction for 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- Matriculation, or the Special Entrance Exam. open to 
ture There is no more delightful and profitable reading, these above 23 years of age (18 if in H.M. Forces), 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in Arts, ‘ 
by L. A. G. Strong. It is the ideal guide to the best Science, Economies, Engineering, Commerce, Laws, STOP THAT 


reading you have ever enjoyed. Free advice and book ete.; also for the Diploma in Public Administration. 
from —Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, The College is an Educational Trust. not conducted 


~ } . 
7, Gordon Square, C.1. (Mus. 4574). primarily as a profit-making concern. Highly qualified wipe 2° ITH 


\ AR makes more onerous the task of reducing Con- resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. Free re- 


sumption’s toll of human lives, The Brompton preparation in the event of failure. More than 12,400 

Hospital’s doht against Tuberculosis is annually saving U.C.C. students passed London University examinations 

thousands of sufferers from an early death. Please help.— during the years 1930-1942, -. / \ 

THe TReAsuRER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. : Cth 
JATCHES REQUIRED.—Any type, any condition. 

W Highest prices paid. For cash or offer send regis- B.Sc. Econ. INHALANT 


tered to RONALD SAVAGE, 36 Compton Drive, Grimsby,Lincs 


WW Atcass WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of The B.Se. Econ. Degree of London University may F h f, 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash | advantageously be taken by men and women secking or the safe, quick 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, government or municipal posts, or executive appoint- easant r lief of 
Manchester, 4. ments in commerce or industry. Study for the degree p! ” - 
Were FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— covers a course of wide and interesting reading. Colds and Catarch 

Recent Instirute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, | U-€.C. prepares students for the Intermediate and 


Final examinations. 
@ PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of U.C.C 





Breathe the Vapour 


EXHIBITIONS AND CINEMA 


Courses may be had post free from the Registrar. a 
“(JOLOUR _ IN” EVERYDAY LIFE” Exhibition Of all Chemists 2/3 
presented by the British Colour Council at the j j 
—e Academy Bi anna London, W.1, from 15th University Th K . &C Led 
anuary to 27¢k oy ary, .m. to x Ss r oc L d td. 
a HM Eas ™ "5 Gundy | Correspondence College prt omtptaes 


EW PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY CECIL ; . Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
te ot ag A Ay ay Fa 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Street, S.W.1 Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
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